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ABSTRACT 

This manual, designed to be used with a video tape, 
provides information for conducting a workshop to familiarize 
educators with the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) . 
Objectives of the workshop include: (1) to develop an understanding 
of the contents and structure of the ERIC database; (2) to develop an 
understanding of ERIC as a valuable tool for local school staff; (3) 
to develop an initial understanding of search procedures; and (4) to 
motivate participants to become users of ERIC. The workshop is 
designed to take about 1 hour and 15 minutes, but coulu be modified 
for shorter periods of time. The first section of the workshop 
consists of a 12-minute video demonstrating how teachers and students 
use the ERIC database. In the second section, the presenter reviews 
the handouts, which -introduce the ERIC database and the papercopy 
publications. Participants are led through a brief search of the 
database to understand how the database is organized. This section 
also explains the functions of the ERIC clearinghouses and the 
services they provide. The final section of the workshop includes 
demonstrations of ERIC searches on CD-ROM (compact disc, read-only 
memory) . (LP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Educational Resources? Information 
Center (ERIC) Is the lazigest collection of educa* 
tlonal Information In the world. It Is a valuable 
resource for anyone Interested In or engaged In 
education. It Is particularly valuable to educa- 
tors in local schools who need to keep current 
regarding research and other information in 
education, but have limited access to the pro- 
fessional literature. The goal of this workshop 
is to acquaint lo2al educators with ERIC and to 
help them real'ize its value to their work. 

This work ^op is designed to be used in 
schools that have ERIC on CD-ROM. CD-ROM 
(Compact Disk-Read Oiify Memory) provides 
access to the ERIC database for all schools 
because it Is relatively inexpensive and easy to 
use. 

Workshop Objectives 

The objecaves of this workshop are: 

• to develop an understanding of the con- 
tents and structure of the ERIC database 

• to develop an understanding of ERIC as a 
valuable tool for local schcx)l educators 

• to develop a beginning understanding of 
search procedures 

• to motivate participants to become users of 
ERIC 

Materials Needed 

Minimum hardware required: 

• l/T VHS vldeocassette recorder or play- 
back unit 

• Monitor 

• Overhead projector 

• Screen 

NOTE: A computer with attached CD- 
ROM player and a device to project the 
computer images on a screen are pre- 
ferred, but not essential. 



• CD-ROM Hardware 

• ERIC software installed on CD-ROM prior 
to workshop 

• A videotape and camera-ready masters for 
handouts and transparencies are Included 
with the workshop package. The masters 
are used to prepare handouts that are 
bound into a booklet that senres as a refer- 
ence for participants as they begin to use 
ERIC. The booklet should be prepared in at 
least two colors of paper to help partici- 
pants and presenters refer to the dkferent 
sections during the workshop. The manual 
includes InfomiaUon regarding updating 
or adapting each page. 

The masters can also be use to prepare over- 
head transparencies that presenters can use to 
highlight portions of a page and to help partici- 
pants identify each page as it Is being dis- 
cussed. 

Presenter 

The presenter should be a user of ERIC. A 
good presenter is a scdesperson regarding the 
concepts, materials and processes being pre- 
sented. If one is an enthusiastic user of ERIC, 
the task of motivating participants to become 
usera is assured. 

The presenter needs to read through and 
become familiar with this nianual. Then pre- 
pare the transparencies and handout booklet 
and practice the narrative. 

Participants 

Everyone who considers himself/herself 
an educator, or highly Interested in education, 
should be considered for this workshop. 
There Is something for everyone- even parents 
and students! ERIC provides a comprehensive 
coverage of education and is not restricted to 
''academic'* subjects. For example, documents 
andjoumal articles about cheerleading, physi- 
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cal education, driver education, and the arts are 
Included in the database. 

Overview of the workshop 

The workshop is designed to take about one 
hour and fifteen minutes. However, it could be 
shortened by omitting portions of the handout 
booklet, bypassing the opening videotape, or 
doing a brief demonstration of the search proce- 
dure. The following is an outline of the sections 
of the workshop: 

Part I— Video of ERIC in Local Schools* 

The presenter is introduced and the 
materials and procedures are reviewed 
for the participants. A 12-mlnute vide- 
otape shows how students and teachers 
use the ERIC database. The videotape 
emphasizes the value of ERIC as a tool 
for improving curriculum, instruction, 
and administration. 

Part Learning about ERi In this 
section of the workshop, the presenter 
reviews each page of the handout book- 
let. The first fev/ pages introduce partici- 
pants to the ERIC database and the 
paper catalogs. Participants are led 
through a brief paper search to provide 
an understanding of how the database is 
organized. This section also examines . 
the functions of the ERIC clearinghouses 
and the services they provide. 

Part m-^Demonstratlon of Searching* 

The final section of the workshop Is a 
demonstration of ERIC on CD-ROM. 
Several searches are done to illustrate 



that the database contains information 
of interest to all educators. This demon- 
stration also shows how easy it is to 
conduct searches* 

Evaluation 

Evaluation should be an integral part of 
every educational activity. Workshop evalu- 
ation should measure the degree to which the 
objectives have been attained. The last page of 
the camera- ready masters is an evaluation form 
for this workshop. The form is based on the 
objectives listed in this manual and Includes a 
place for general comments. Use of the form will 
provide Information that maybe used to Improve 
the workshop over time, 

How to use this manual 

This manual includes a replication of the 
participant's booklet with suggestions added for 
the presenter. When possible, the information 
for the presenter is found on the page facing the 
appropriate booklet page. Each page of notes 
contains the narrative to accompany the page, 
suggestions for adapting the page to specific 
audiences, and considerations for keeping that 
page up-to-date. 

The narrative often includes references to 
numbered highlights. The highlights are marked 
with a numbered arrow on the booklet page. In 
some cases, the narrative does not refer to a page 
in the booklet, but to some other activity such as 
viewing a videotape or searching the EI^C data- 
base. The beginning presenter may want to read 
the suggested narrative word-for-word. After a 
few workshops, the narrative can be paraphrased 
or adapted to one's personal style. 
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PARTI 

Video of ERIC in Local Schools 

After Introducing yourself, your organization, and co-presenter (if any), 
proceed with the introduction of the videotape as suggested in the following 
narrative: 

r NARR/VriVE 

Several high school libraries have been using ERIC on CD- 
ROM with rather exciting results. We are going to view a videotape 
that illustrates how students, teachers, and administrators have 
used ERIC in their schools. 



Note to pretentert: If you are presenting to a very remote school, you may 
want to announce before the video is shown, that the terms "remote" and 
"Isolated" mentioned in the video may not mean the same as remote and 
isolated in their present setting. 
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Learning About ERIC 

After tlie video has been shown, you may ask for comments or questions 
concerning what they have seen. It Is likely that little will be said and you can 
move into the second part of the presentation. 

Begin the second section of the workshop by ask.Tig participants to turn to 
the first page in their booklet. As you turn the pa^e, the suggested narrative 
is found on the page opposite that page in your manual. 
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The following two pages provide statistics regarding the operation 
of the ERIC system. Some of the figures in the right-hand column at 
the top are particularly important. 

Highlight #1. The ERIC database contains resumes of documents of 
various kinds. An average of 25,000 documents are evaluated 
annually by the clearinghouses in the system. About 12,500 are added 
to the database each year. Over 300,000 are presently In the system. 

Highlight #2. The database also includes Journal articles. The articles 
m over 760 educational Journals are regularly evaluated by the clear- 
inghouses. Most of you probably did not realize that there were that 
many education Journals In the worldl About 1700 arUcles are entered 
into tlie database each month and over 390,000 Journal articles are 
presently included in the ERIC database. 

Highlight #3. All told, there are nearly 700,000 documents and 
Journal articles presenUy in the ERIC database. It is the largest 
educational information database in the world. As a matter of fact, it 
is used extensively by educators throughout the world. ERIC/CRLSS 
receives requests for information from numerous countries around the 
world. Canada, England, Australia, and New Zealand are frequent 
cUents of ERIC/CRESS. 



Adapting or updating this page: 

Annual updates of all Ready References may be obtained from ACCESS 
ERIC at the address shown later in this booklet. 
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Ready Reference #7 

Revised January 1990 



ERIC Fact Sheet' 



I. Database Building 

A. Oocuments 

1. Oocuments Evaluated Annually for Possible Addition to ERIC Database 

2. Documents Added to ERIC Database {/Resources in Education file) 

a. Monthly (Averagel 

b. Annually (Currant Lawll 

c. To Data (1966 through Oacambar 1989) 

B. Journal Articles 

1. Journal Titles Covered (i^ regularly analyzed for education-related 
articles) 

2. Journal Articles Added to ERIC Database {Current Index to Journals in 
Education file) 

a. Monthly (Avaraga) 

b. Annually (Currant Lavwl) 

c. lb Data (1969 through D«camb«r 1989) 

C. Total Accessions in ERIC Database (1966-1989) 

D. Organizations Contributing Documents to ERIC 

1. Total to Date (1966-1989) 

2. Active Within Last Rve Years 

3. Standing Acquisition Arrangements 

(Organizations Automatically Sending ERIC Their Documents) 

Document Delivery 

A. Microfiche Production Activity 

1. Titles Microfiched 

a. Monthly (par RIE issue) 

b. Annually 

2. Microfiche Cards per Title (Average) 

3. Microfiche Cards Delivered per Subscriber 

a. Monthly (par RIE Issue) 

b. Annually 
a Sales Activity (from EDRS) 

1. Standing Order Subscriptions for ERIC Microfiche 

2. Microfiche Cards Sold Annually (in 1989) 
a. Standing Order Subscriptions 
bi Back Collections 

c. Collections by Clearinghouse 

d. On Demand Orders 

3. On-Demand Document Orders Processed Annually 
(Microfiche or Paper Copy) 



II. 



) 25.000 

1,025 
12,500 
302,187 



)762 



1,500 
18,000 
394,599 

) 696.786 

'^32,000 
12,000 
1,250 



1,000 
12,000 

1.4 

1,400 
16.500 

820 

14,951,312 
4,306,816 
114.069 
22,266 



Total 19,394,463 
12.000 



Miny of th« ttitlstics f«poft«d hara are conitantly changing and thefafore hava baan founded. 
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V 

nils page provides additional statistics that you may want to 
examine at your leisure. 

The next page In your booklet lists the types of publications you will 
find in the ERIC database. 
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III. Publications 

A. ERIC Clearinghouse Publicetions (all types) (1967-1989) 5,472 
a ERIC Digests (Highlights and ftyntheses of research findings on major 
topics) 

1. Tbtil ER!C Digests (thcoogh 1989) (Incresie Approx. IBO/yr.) '^850 

2. ERIC Olg«sts Available Ontlne 
C. Abstmct Journals 

1. Subscriptions to ffMowrces In Education (RIE) 2,000 

2. Subscriptions to Cumnt Indax to Journals h Education (CUE) ^'800 

IV. User Services 

A. Subscriptions to ERIC Magnetic Tapes ^0 
a ERIC Information Service Providers 

1. Offering Access to ERIC Miaofiche Collections and Other Services 

a. Domestic 'r^ 

b. Foreign ___J^ 

Total 905 

2. Offerirg Computer Searches of ERIC Database 500 

C. Inquiries/Questions Answered Annually 

1. ERIC Facility 

2. Clearinghouses (16) 115,000 

D. ERIC on CD-ROM Subscriptions (All Vendors! '^^500 

E. ERIC Online Searching Usage (Connect Hours - All Vendors)" • ^-lOCOOO 

V. Authority Lists 

A. Thesaurus of EBIC Descriptors 

Ibtal Vbcabuiary Terms (as of 11th edition, 1987) 9.^59 

a Identifier Authority Ust 

Ibtal Identifiers (as of June 1987) ^'''^9 

C Institutional Source Directory (Complete) 
Organizations/Institutions that have Contributed Documents to the ERIC Database 
(as of December 1988) 29,647 

D. Other Authority Usts 

a. Unguaofls 

b. Gtogrsphic U>c«tlons ^VL 
c Publication TVp«« 

d. Government Levels ^ 
& Target Audiences 



Indudt* OIAIOG, ORS, OMtT, and Fofttflfl Vwdofi 
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Highlight #1. Note 010— Booki. Most people do not realize that the 
descriptions of some books are Included in the database. Did you ever 
try to find a copy of a book, only to find that it was out-of-print? ERIC 
staflFis trying to encourage book publishers to allow ERIC to announce 
books and note where they are available and ^ow much they cost. 
When the book is out-of print, it could then be copied to microfiche and 
be made available Just like any other EFMC document. This would not 
threaten the profit of any author or publisher and would help advertise 
the book. Some publishers are beginning to cooperate. 

HlghUght #2. Notice code 052~Teachliig Guides (for teachers). 

Most people do no realize that there are hundreds of teaching guides in 
the ERIC system. Can you guess how many have been entered into the 
system during the past 8 years? 

(At this point, invite participants to guess and make note of the numbers. You 
will search the database later to find the correct number.) 

Highlight #3. Code 055— Non-teaching guides for a range of per- 
sons- INCLUDING PARENTS. Not many people realize that ERIC 
includes educational documents that address the concerns of parents. 

Highlight #4. Code 131-Blbliographies. ERIC is a good source of 
bibliographies which Include ERIC as well as non-ERIC documents. 

Highlight #5. Code 143 Identifies Research and Technical Reports. 

Unfortunately, most educators think that this is the sole content of the 
ERIC system. Note that this is only one of the 37 different types of docu- 
ments In the database. 

Highlight #6. Notice Code 160— Tests, Evaluation Instruments. In 

addition to discussion of various types of tests, there are actually evalu- 
ation instruments of various kinds included in ERIC. If you are 
planning a project that needs evaluation of results, ERIC can be a 
source of veiy real help. 

This is a good time to discuss one reason for some of the criticism 

Please turn to page 12 
Manual for ERIC Awareness Workshop 
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ERIC Publication Types 

Code Publication Type 

y 010 BOOKS 

COLLECTED WORKS 

020 — General 

021 — Conference Proceedings 

022 — Serials 

030 CREATIVE WORKS (Literature. Drama. Fine Arts) 

DISSERTATIONS/THESES 

040 — Undetermined 

041 — Doctoral Dissertations 

042 — Masters Theses 

043 — Practicum Papers 

GUIDES 

050 — General (use more specific code, if possible) 

— Classroom Use 

051 — Instructional Materials (For Learner) 
\ 052 — Teaching Guides (For Teacher) 

f 055 — Non-Classroom Use (For Administrative & Support Staff, and for Teachers, 
Parents. Clergy. Researchers. Counselors, etc in Non-Classroom Situations) 

060 HISTORICAL MATERIALS 

070 INFORMATION ANALYSES (State-of-lhe-Art Papers, Research Summaries, 

Reviews of tha Literature on a Topic) 

071 — ERIC Information Analysis Product (lAP's) 

072 — Book/Product Reviews 

073 — ERIC Digests (Selected) in Full Text 

080 JOURNAL ARTICLES 

090 LEGAULEGISLATIVE/REGUUVTORY MATERIALS 

100 AUDIOVISUAUNON-PRINT MATERIALS 

101 — Computer Programs 

102 — Machine-Readable Data Files (MRDF) 

110 STATISTICAL DATA (Numerical, Quantitative, etc.) 

120 VIEWPOINTS (Opinion Papers, Position Papers, Essays, etc.) 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 

130 — General (use more specific code, if possible) 
~ Bibliographies/Annotated Bibliographies 

132 — Directories/Catalogs 

133 — Geographic Materials/Maps 

134 — Vocabularies/Classifications/Dictionaries 

REPORTS 

140 — General (use more specific code, if possible) 

141 — Descriptive (i.e. Project Descriptions) 

142 — Evaluative/Feasibility 

— Research/Technical 

150 SPEECHES. CONFERENCE PAPERS 
y^60 TESTS, EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

170 TRANSLATIONS 

171 — Multilingual/Bilingual Materials 
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of the quality of documents that may be found In the system. Teachers 
may find very technical research reports of little value and think the 
system is full of useless information. On the other hand, researchers 
may find teaching guides of little value and Judge the system to be full 
of garbage. 

WHAT IS THE ERIC DATABASE? The ERIC database is composed 
of descriptions of docujr -nts and Journal articles in a form called "resu- 
mes." Each resume .ains Indexing information that helps you find 
what you need in .tabase and abstracts that help you decide if you 
want to locate thv e document or Journal article for more in-depth 
reading. 

Have you evei" filed a piece of information— only to forget how you 
filed it? In a sense, you lose things if they are not properly filed. Can 
you imagine how easy it would be to lose something in a collection of 
approximate^" 700,000 pieces of information! To avoid this problem, 
the ERIC OT^ zation has developed a controlled vocabulary consist- 
ing of over 5,000 descriptors. A descriptor is a key word that has been 
identified by the ERIC organization as "descriptive" of the content of the 
document or Journal article. This controlled vocabulary is published 
in a Thesaurus that is used by indexers as they prepare the resumes. 

A copy of the cover page of the Thesaurus may be found on the next 
page of your booklet. 




Pause while participants turn page 

COVER OF THESAURUS 
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The primary method of retrieving information fi-om the database is 
by typing into the computer one or more of these descriptors and letting 
the computer search for documents and Journal articles to which the 
descriptor(s) have becii assigned. By using descriptors found in the 
Thesaurus, you are more likely to find all of the information related to 
your topic because those descriptors were used by indexers to "file" that 
Infonnatlon. 

Examine the next page in your booklet which is a copy from the Al- 
phabetical Descriptor Display section of the Thesaurus. 
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The saurus 
of I ERIC 
Descriptors 

12th Edition-1990 



James E. Houston 

EditofA^xioographer 

ERIC Prooesshg and Reference Fadlity 

ARC Professional Services Group 



Introduction by 
Lynn Bamett 

Associate Director 

Office of CoMege/Employef Relations 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

(fonnerty Associate Director^ ERIC Ciearinghouse on Hlgt>ef Education. 

The George Washington University) 




ORYX PRESS 

4041 North Central at Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85012-3397 
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Notice how many descriptors (In bold caps) there are for "TELEVI- 
SION." 

The next page Is from the Rotated Descriptor Display section of the 
Thesaurus. 



Note to presenters: You may wish to select a page from the Thesaurus that 
contaizis a set of descriptors that may be more interesting to your particular 
audience. However, be sure that the Rotated Descriptor Display is relate d and 
the pair of pages illustrate the points being made here. 
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24$ I TElEVtStON CURRICULUM 



DESCRIPTORS 



Progfamiog (B;oadcasl) 
Tension 
yn^wn Viewing 

TELEVISION CUHniCULUM Jul 1966 

CUIt 130 RIE 108 GC 400 
SM Ctirncuium conctrned with Itllvtston. 

UMvtsiOfl production, ftc (rtott: for 

couMt tJugM on (e<^ ma. um 

'tc<«coursn' • pi^ t^* nwW. 

tefm did no< cvry a scope note) 
6T Cufficulum 
RT B'oadcisl toduKfy 

journ»hsm Education 

Production TKlMQues 

Programing (Broadcast) 

Television 

Television TeKftefs 



.ELCVmON TEACHERS M 1966 

CUE: SS RtE: (M GC 360 

SN Teachers wfM provide mtniction 
ttvough (M medium o( television - 
also, at itM soMege level, mstmctors m 
ttie field o( MevisMA production and 
lechniqun 

Uf Teievis«on Lecturers 

BT Teachers 

RT Educational Television 
Telecoursei 
Tetevtsion 

Television Cumcutum 



uSf VIDEO EQUIPMENT 

Televislee Cecturert 

uSi TELEVISION TEACHERS 

TELEVISION UCNTINC M 1966 

CUE. 22 RtE 38 GC: 9lO 

UF Television LighU (1966 1980) 

8T Lighting 

Production T^^ctwuques 

RT Television 

Television Studios 

Televlsle«UfMs(1f68 M$0) 

ytU TELEVISION LIGHTING 



TelevHMi PregremhM 

USI PROGRAMING (BROAOCAST) 



TELEVISION RAOlO REPAIRERS Mir 1960 
CUE. RIE 34 GC $40 

UF RadK) Television Repai^rs 

Tekvis«on Repamnen (1968 1980) 

BT Skilled Wonders 

RT Radio 
Repair 

ServKe Worliers 
Television 

Televlske RefiVmee (IMS 1910) 

us( TELEVISION RACK) REPAIRERS 

TELEVISION RESEARCH M 1966 

CUE 742 RIE 1032 GC 610 

SN Basic, applied, and developmental re- 
search conducted to further knowtedge 
about progrvn content, mipact. wd use 
o( \9>fflUon (note as of oci81. use as 
a minor descriptor for eiamples of this 
kmd ol research use as a ma^ 
descnptor only as the suhted of a doc- 
ument) 

BT Mcdta Research 

RT Programing (Broadcast) 
Television 
Television Surveys 
Television Viewing 

TELEVISKM STUOIOS Mar. 1960 

CUE: 12 RIE. 7 GC.920 
UF Video Productjon Centers 
BT FaoktiH 

RT Broadcast Reception Equipment 
Progranwtg (Broadcast) 
Telecommunications 
Television 
Televisjon Lighting 
Video Equipment 

TELEVISION SURVEYS M 1966 

CUE: 91 RIE 26S GC 810 

SN Investigations of television viewwship, 
viewing behavior, availability, etc . con- 
ducted to detennme current stahis. 
trends, and/or norms ndudes sur> 
veys o( television viewers and produc- 
ers (note as o( octSI. me as a ' ^ 
descriptor tor examples of this iw^ ol 
survey " use as a maior descriptor only 
as the subiect of a document) 

BT Surveys 

RT Television 

Television Research 



use TELEVISION 

TELEVISION VIEWM M 1966 

CUE; 1040 RIE: 1098 GC 720 

SN Ad of viewing televiMon programs 

BT Activities 

RT AudierKes 

Programing (Broadcast) 
Tel^ision 

Television Commercials 
Television Research 
Visual Literacy 
Visual Stimuli 

TELUfiU Jul- ^966 

CUE: 1 RIE; 10 GC; 440 
UF Teiegu 

BT Oravidian Languages 
usT^PERSONALITY 

TEMPERATURE ^ 1966 

CUE: ^83 RIE: 115 GC: 490 
RT Air Conditioning 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Air Flow 

Qimate 

Climeie Control 

Fuel Consumption 

Heat 

Keating 

Humidity 

Meteorology 

Retngerition 

Solar energy 

Therinal Environment 

Venhlation 

Wmd (Meteorology) 

Tew»eral Htm*^ 

USt TIME PERSPtCTIVE 

Tenperary FaclHllos 

ust RELOCATABLE FACILITIES 

Toms 

use ENOIISK (SECOND LANGUAGE) 

TENt (IMI 1988) Afar 1990 

CUE: SO RIE: 154 GC. 4S0 

SN invaW descnptor - coordinate 
'nonstMdard dialects' wUh such de- 
scrviors is 'english instruction.' 
'teactwig methods.* 'reading instruc- 
tion.' 'e<H|l«sli curriculum.' 'wntmg 
(compositton),* etc. 



mm 

ajE: S9 RIE: 26 
BT Racquet Sports 
RT Lifetime Sports 

Squash (Game) 



Jun. 1975 
GC: 470 



uSf BOWLING 

TENSES (GHAMMAII) Oct 1963 

CUE: 14 RIE: 27 GC; 4S0 
SN Grammatical constructions, such as 

verb Miecbons. for specifying bme and 

duration 
BT Morphemes 
RT Form Classes (languages) 

Sentence Struchire 

Syntax 

Time Perspective 

verbs 



T5*iURE JW 1966 

CUE 750 RIE 989 GC 830 

SN Status ol a person n a position or 
occupabon (i e . length m service, terms 
of employment, or permanence o( posi- 
tion) 

UF Job Tenure (1967 1978) 

BT Employment Level 

RT Acederrac Rank (Professional) 

Agmg In Acidemia 

Contracts 

Contract Salaries 

Emplovc?^ 

Employer EmployH Retabonship 
EmploymenI 
Emptoyment Experience 
Employment Practices 
Employment Qualifications 
Faculty Promotion 
Job Layoff 
Labor Problems 
Labor Turnover 
Nontenured Faculty 
Occupational Mobihty 
Personnel Data 
Personnel Policy 
Probabonary Penod 
Promotion (Os^tional) 
Reduction (n Force 
bemor^ 

Teacher Employment 
Teacher Employment Benefits 
Teacher Promotion 
Teacher Rights 
TeKhmg (Occupation) 
Tenured FacuNy 
Work Lite Expectancy 

TENURED FACULTY Oct 1993 

CUE: 27 RIE; 21 GC 360 

SN Academic stah who have been granted 
tenure (permanence of position) by their 
school or msiitution 

UF Tenured Teachers 

BT Faculty 

RT Academic Rank (Professional) 
C(/llcge Faculty 
Full Time Fiicutty 
Nontenured Faculty 
Professors 
Teachers 
Tenure 



Tewired Teachers 

use TENURED FACULTY 

Tenn t»$%n 

ust RESEARCH PAPERS (STUDENTS) 

TERMINAL EDUCATION Jvl. 1966 

CUE; 12 RIE. 30 GC 340 

SN inckides secondary and postsecondary 
curricula designed to be con^Meie in 
themselves for sbxknts who may not 
continue their formal education at the 
2 rear college level, frequently applies 
to programs that do not lead to transfer 
to 4 year institutions 

BT Education 

RT Terminal Shidents 
Trvisfer Programs 

TERMINAL STUDENTS Jul. 1966 

CUE: 19 RlE: 68 GC 360 

SN Seccidary school shidents whose edu- 
cabonal goals extend no hirther than 
high school graduation or students at 
the postsecooidary level enrolled m pro- 
grams that do not lead to 4-year oe* 
grees 

BT Students 

RT Contmuabon Stut^ents 
Terminal EducaU^i 
Two Year College Students 

TenniMttee Of Prtfrarei 

us( PROGRAM TERMINATION 

TERMINATION Of TRMTMENT Oct. 1993 

CUE: 11 RIE S GC 210 
SN The ending ol personal health treatment 

(medical, psychological, etc ) 
RT Counseling 

Helping Relationship 

MedicH ServKjs 

Outcomes Of Treatment 

Therapy 



use VOCABULARY 

TEfWORISM Oct. 1994 

CUE 10 RIE: 18 GC: 610 

SN Thrsat or use ol violenu agamst a pop- 
ulation or government to achieve social 
or poMical ends 

BT Antisocial Behavior 

RT Activism 
Aggression 
Crime 

Emergency Programs 

International C*m>es 

Political Altitudes 

Revoiubon 

Violence 

War 

Ternary EdwceHee 

use POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
Teel 

use ENGLISH (SECOND LANGUAGE) 
Tetel 

USi ENGLISH (SECOND LANGUAGE) 

Teel Afcme 

use TEST USE 

Test AdnMtlrattee 

use TESTING 

Ted AdmlnMralers 

use E)(AMINERS 

Test AMlytli 

use TEST THEORY 

TEST ANXIfn 1990 

CUE 178 RIE 127 GC 310 
SN Oistress or uneasmess over test taking. 

often affecting test performance 
BT Anxiety 
RT School Phobia 

Scores 

Test' 

Testi. /Problems 
Tests 

Test Wiseness 

TEST MAS Ma/ 19/: 

CUE 582 RIE 683 GC. 540 

SN Unfairness m the construction, oonteni. 
admmistrabon. or interpretation of tests 
either for or agamst vy;ious groups 
Such as mmonties. the disabled, wom- 
en, or socioeconomic classes 

BT Bias 

RT Culture Fair Tests 
Error Patterns 
Obtectivc Tests 
Social Bos 
Socot OlScriminaiion 
Statistical Bias 
Test Coachmg 
Test Construction 
Testing 

Tesbog Problems 
Test Interpretation 
Test Hrrs 
Test Results 
Tests 

Test Seiecbon 
Test Use 
Test Validity 
Test Wiseness 

Tift ieekt 

use TESTS 

Test CMrtctfrHtks (Physical) 
use TEST FORMAT 

TUT COACHING Afir 1990 

CtJE: 77 RIE; 131 GC 310 

SN Acbvibes designed to prepare in- 
dividuals, m a relatively short time, for 
taking tests and maximizing the scores 
otMamed 

BT lAstiJCbon 

RT Guessmg (Tests) 
Review (Reexamination) 
Test Bias 
Tesbng 

Testing Problems 



# • Two Of more Ooscrtptors ere ueod to reprosent this term. 
The torm's main entry shows the •ppropritte coordination. 
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ROTATED DESCRIPTOR DISPLAY 



Notice that there are some descriptors with the term TELEVrSION* 
as the second word. If you were to use only the alphabetical display, 
you would miss such descriptors as "EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION." 

The computerized ERIC database, such as found In ERIC on CD- 
ROM, does not restrict searches to the descriptors, however. You can 
search by author, title, publication year, type of publication, or any 
other fields in the resume. You can also enter a word or phrase into the 
computer and the computer will search all words In the resumes and 
locate the ones in which tha ord or phrase is used. Thus, you need 
not be an expert in using the controlled vocabulary in the Thesaurus 
to retrieve information from the ERIC database. 

Resumes for documents and Journal articles differ in the kind of ir - 
formatlon they contain. Examine the sample resumes on the next page 
of your booklet. 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 

TELEVISION COMMERCIAl^ 
TELEVISION CURRICULUM 
EDUCATK>NAL TELEVISON 

TELEVISION EQUIPMENT Um VIPEO EQUIPMENT 
FIXED SERVICE TELEVISION (1M9 IMOl Um EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISKX^ (19M 1974) Um EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
INSTRUCTOR CENTERED TELEVISION 1M0» UM EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
TELEVISION LECTURERS Um TELEVISION TEACHERS 
TELEVISION I IQHT^ 

TELEVISION LIGHTS (IMS Um TELEVISION LIQHTINQ 

OPEN CIRCUIT TELEVISION (IMS liSO) UM BROADCAST TELEVISION 
OVERHEAD TELEVISION (19M1M0I UMTELEVISiON 

TELEVISION PROQRAMINQ Um PROORAMINQ (BROADCAST) 
PUBLIC TELEVISION 

TELEVISION RADIO REPAIRERS 
RADIO TELEVISION REPAIRERS Um TELEVISION RADIO REPAIRERS 

TELEVISION REPAIRMEN (1966 1960) Um TELEVISION RADIO REPAIRERS 
TELEVISION RESEARCH 
TELEVISION rTUDIOS 
TELEVISION SURVEYS 
TELEVISION TEACHERS 
TElEVtSION TECHNOLOGY Um TELEVISION 
TELEVISION VIEWING 
STORY TELLING 
TELUGU 

TEMPERAMENT Um PERSONAUTY 

TEMPERATURE 
CONCEPTUAL TEMPO 

TEMPORAL PERSPECTIVE Um TIME PERSPECTIVE 

TEMPORARY FAOLmES Um RELOCATABLE FACILITIES 
WITHDRAWAL TENDENCIES (PSYCHOLOGY) (1966 1960) UM WITHDRAWAL (PSYCHOLOGY) 

TENES Um ENGUSH (SECOND LANGUAGE) 

TENL (1966 1960) 

TENNIS 
TABLE TENNIS 

TENPINS Um bowling 

TENSES (GRAMMAR) 
COMMUNITY TENSIONS UM COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

TENURE 

JOB TENURE (1967 1979) Um TENURE 
TENURED FACULTY 

TENURED TEACHERS UM TENURED FACULTY 
LONG TERM MEMORY 
SHORT TERM MEMORY 

TERM PAPERS UM RESEARCH PAPERS (STUDENTS) 
LONG TERM PUNNING Um LONG RANGE PLANNING 
HOSPICES (TERMINAL CARE) 

TERMINAL EDUCATION 
TERMINAL STUDENTS 
COMPUTER TERMINALS UM INPUT OUTPUT DEVICES 

TERMINATION Of PROGRAMS UM PROGRAM TERMINATION 
TiTRMINATION Of TREATMENT 
PROGRAM TERMINATION 

TERMINOLOGY UM VOCABULARY 
KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
INDEX TERMS UM SUBJECT INDEX TERM« 
SUBJECT INDEX TERMS 

TERRORISM 

TERTIARY EDUCATION UM POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 

TESL Um ENGUSH (SECONi^ LANGUAGE) 

TESOL UM ENGUSH (SEC0i*4D LANGUAGE) 

TEST ABUSE UM TEST USE 

TEST ADMINISTRATION UM TESTING 

TEST ADMINISTRATORS Um EXAMINERS 

TEST ANALYSIS UM TEST THEORY 

TEST ANXIETY 

TEST BIAS 

TEST BOOKS Um TESTS 

TEST CHARACTERISTKJS (PHYSICAL) UM TEST FORMAT 

TEST COACHING 

TE8TCONSTRfK:TlON 

TEST DESKU4 Um TEST CONSTRUCTION 

TEST FORMAT 

TEST INTERPRETATION 

TEST ITEMS 

TEST LENGTH 

TEST MANUALS 

TEST NORMS 

TEST RELIABILITY 

TEST RESULTS 

TEST REVIEWS 

TEST SCORES UM SCORES 

TEST SCORING MACHINES 

TEST SELECTION 

TEST TAKING SKILLS UM TEST W1SENESS 
TEST TAKING STRATEGIES Um TEST WISENESS 
TEST THEORY 

TEST TYPE Um TEST FORMAT 
TEST USE 
TEST VAUOmr 
TEST WISENESS 
TESTING 
ADAPTIVE TESTING 
COMPARATIVE TESTING 
COMPUTER ASSISTED TESTING 
COMPUTERIZED ADAPTIVE TESTING UM ADAPTIVE TESTING md COMPUTER ASSISTED TESTING 
COMPUTEPIZED TAILORED TESTING « IM ADAPTIVE TESTING ind COMPUTER ASSISTED TESTING 
CONFIDENCE TESTING 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING 

FLEXILEVEL TESTING UM ADAPTIVE TtSTiNG 
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SAMPLE CITATIONS 



NARRATIVE 




Notice the descriptors as v/ell as the other information that can 
become key words to help you retrieve the information you need. 
Note particularly the following fields in the resumes: 

Accession Number CAN)- this is important in finding the docu- 
ments to read. The prefix "ED" identifies Educational Docu- 
ments and the "EJ" identifies Educational Journal articles. 

Author (AU)- some authors are authoriUes in a field and their 
articles may be important. 

Title (TI)- check the titie as well as the accession number when 
obtaining documents. 

Publication Year (FY)- the age of the document or article may 
affect its value. 

To this point, we have been looking at resumes. As you read the ab- 
stracts, you will probably need to see complete copies of documents and 
Joumpa articles that interest you. 

Most docimients (ED citations) are available on microfiche- as 
noted in the videotape you watched earlier. The next page of your 
booklet contains a photocopy of a microfiche. 
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Sample Document Citation (ED) 



Accession No.- 
Author(s)- 
Fubllcatlon Year- 

EDRS Price - 
Geographic Source- 
Language - 
Descriptors - 



Major Descriptors- 
Identifiers- 
Abstract- 



-AH: 

CHN: 

TI: 
PY: 
NT: 



FL01S4S6- 



Clearinghouse No. 



-Title 



Vanderplwk, -Robert 

Evaluating the Language Laboratory In Practlce*- 
1985 

13 p.; In: Practice and Proble<«$Jn Language Testing 8. — Descriptive Note 



Papers presented at the International Language Testlno 
S>w>os1uiii, of the Interunlversltare Spr^chtestgruppe (lOS) 
(BthT T«oere» Finland. Noveinber 17-18, V984); see FL 015 422. 
PR: EORS Price - fr01/?C01 Plus Postage. 

Reports - Research (143); Speeches/Meeting Papers (150) — 
Finland 

Practitioners « 

English 



DT: 
-CP: 
TA; 
-LA: 
P6: , 

-*0E: Audio-Equipment; Educational-Research; Efflclenc/^; 
Faclllty-Utlllzatlon-Research; Foreign-Countries; 
Second-Language-Instruction; Teachlng-Hethods; 
Time-Factors-Leaming _ . ^ ^ . 

-DE; *C1«ssrooflhObservat1on-Techn1ques; *£valuat1on-Cr1ter1a; 
*tanguaye-Laborator1es; ^Program-Effectiveness; 
*Student-Att1tudes; 
*Teacher-effect1veness 

-ID: England- -^^ 
IS: RIEJUL86 — Issues of 

.AB: A study of the use of and attitudes about language 
laboratories focused on teacher perceptions of their speed, 
accuracyi and motivational capability and on the extent to ^ 
which these characteristics are exploited in classroom use by 
teachers and students. Observers in four British schools of 
English rated details of language laboratory use In a total of 
56 sessions. The laboratory sessions were rated for their 
relationship to the ^Iterla Job satisfaction, speed, and 
accuracy, characteristics assumed to be advantageous In the 
language laboratory. It was found that only 13 of the 56 
sessions fully exploited the facilities and that those 
sessions had these common features: frequency of use (once a 
day or more 0TtenJ» teachers skilled In laboratory use, and 
wcll-tra'ined and responsible students yith machines fully 
under their control. It Is suggested that the language 
laboratory's use and usefulness are limited only bv the 
Imagination, training, and willingness of the teacher. (HSE)' 



-Document Type 



target Audience 
Pagination 



Abstract 
Journal 



* Abstractor's 
Initials 



Sample Journal Article Citation (EJ) 



Accession No. 
Author 

Publication Year 




Clearinghouse No. 



Title 



Journal Citation 
Availability 
Language 

Minor Descriptors 

Major Descriptors 

Issues of Abstract 
Journal 

Abstract 




p45-47 Oct 1988 



EJ377208 
CE5 19485 

Nurk7-Peter-J.{ Wells.-John-H. ^ 
A Practical 6u1de to Program Planning. 
1988 

Tra1n1ng-and-0eve1opment*Journa1; v42 n1 
UM 

Journal articles (080); Reports - Descriptive (141) 

English . , . 

Adut.t-£ducat1on; Nodels-s Needs-Assessment; Program- 
Effectiveness; Prograf»-Eva1uat1on; Teaching-Methods 
E: Program-Development; *Sy$tem$-Approacn; *Tra1n1ng- 
IS: CIJFEB89 _ ^ ^ , 

AB: This articles provides a flexible systems approach model 
for planning programs that Includes seven steps: (1) 
assessing needs; (2) establishing priorities and 
responsibilities; 1) selecting ooals and objectives; (4) 
allocating resources; (5) selecting teaching techniques; (6) , 
evaluating outcomes; «nd (7) determining effectiveness. (JOW) 



Publication 
Date 

-Document Type 

Annotator^s 
Initials 
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FROM RESUME TO DOCUMENT 
MICROFICHE 



> NARRATIVE 




A microfiche is a reduced copy on film of the pages of the document. 
As you can see, a microfiche reader or reader-printer Is necessary to 
enlarge the Image so the document can be read. 

The next page In your booklet explains how you can get copies of 
documents and journal articles. 
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From Resume to Document Microfiche 



The abstracts In the resumes help you find the documents that Interest you. You must then 
find the microfiche that contain the text of the documents. Below is a photocopy of the document 
with the accession number ED 295 677. Note that it is # 1 of 3 microfiche. In other words, all 263 
pages of the document arc on three microfiche. Most documents require only one microfiche to 
reproduce the entire document. 



/ 



ED 29S 677 POWER ON! NEH TOOLS FOR TERCHINQ RND LERRNINQ. 

CONGRESS OF THE U. S. , URSHINQTON* D. C. OFFICE OF TECHKOLOQV 
1 OF 3 flSSESSHENT. 

SET 88 263P. 





I 




I 




■ 
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HOW TO GET COPIES OF DOCUMENTS AND 
JOURNAL ARTICLES 
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Note that you must use the accession number (ED citation) In order 
to get microfiche or paper copies of documents. A few documents are 
not available on microfiche because authors prohibit copying In order 
to protect their copyright. In such cases, the AvallabUlty field (AV) in 
the resume will indicate where to obtain copies. 

If you must send to UMI for copies of Journal articles, be sure to 
include the information needed for them to fill your order correctly. 

We have been learning about the ERIC database and how it Is or- 
ganized. Let's now take a look at the ERIC organization and how it 
works. There is more to ERIC than a database. 

The ERIC organization is composed of 16 clearinghouses and five 
other components. The next two pages In your booklet list the names 
and addresses of the clearinghouses as well as the other components. 

NOTE TO PRESENTER: EDRS is a service provided by a flrni wl h a contract 
with the U.S. Department of Education. Since the contract is periodically 
competed, you should check to see that the firm's nair.e. address, and phone 
number are correct on this page. 
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How to Get Copies of 
Documents and Journal Articles 



Research reports and other 
documents (ED citations)* 

Most documents are available in microfiche 
form at large public or academic libraries that 
have an ERIC collection. If such a collection is 
near you^ you need only note the accession num- 
bers of the documents you want and visit that 
library to view the documents with a microfiche 
reader. Many institutions also have microfiche 
reader-printers and can provide paper copies of 
documents for a small fee. 

If no library near you has an ERIC microfiche 
collection, documents are available from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) in both 
microfiche and paper form. The price per docu- 
ment is based on the number of pages and is 
subject to change. The EDRS Price code field in 
the resume can be translated into an actual price 
with an order form available from EDRS at the 
following address: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
Cincinnati Bell Information Systems Federal 
7420 Fullerton Road, Suite 110 
Springfield, Virginia 22153-2852 
Phone: 1-800-443-ERIC 



Journal articles (EJ citations). 

If your local public or academic library does 
not have the journals listed in the resumes in 
which you have an interest, copies of most articles 
are available from University Microfilms Inter- 
national (UMI). Those articles available are 
indicated in the Availability (AV) field of the 
resume with the note ^^MI." The price is $15 for 
each article, if identified as an ERIC citation 
along with the accession number (an ^'EJT cita- 
tion). The order must be prepaid by cash or by 
credit card (either MasterCard or VISA). Indicate 
card number, expiration date, and, in the case of 
MasterCard, the Interbank ID number. Deposit 
accounts (minimum $200) are available. Lower 
prices are available to deposit account customers. 
Electronic ordering is aiso available at lower 
prices. Contact UMI for further information. Ad- 
ditional copies of the same article are $2.25 each. 

Article copies are mailed within 48 hours of 
receipt of order. Be sure to include EJ numbert 
author^ title of article, name cf journal^ vol- 
ume, issue number, and date for each article 
required. Order from: 

UMI Article Clearinghouse 

300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
Phone:1-800-732-0616 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES AND 

OTHER COMPONENTS (Ready Reference 



TTie first page of the clearinghouse listing provides a brief descrip- 
tion of clearinghouse responsibilities. The scope notes under each 
address describe the area within education for which the clearinghouse 
is responsible. 
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Ready Reference it 6 

Revised April 1991 



CLEARINGHOUSES {ami Other Network Components) 



The ERIC Clearinghouses have responsibility within the network for acquiring the significant educational 
literature within their particular areas, selecting the highest quality and most relevant material, processing 
(i.e., cataloging, indexing, abstracting) the selected items for input to the data base, and also for providing 
information analysis products and various user services based on the data base. 

The exact number of Clearinghouses has fluctuated over time in response to the shifting needs of the 
educational community. There are currently 16 Clearinghouses. These are listed below» together with full 
addresses, telephone numbers, and brief scope notes describing the areas they cover. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on . ulnlt. Career, (ifid VoviUional 
Ediii'iitiim (CE) 
Ohio Slalc University 

Center on Education and Training tor Employment 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210-1090 
Telephone: (6 14) 292-4353; 

(800) 848-4815 Fax: (614) 292-1260 

All levels of adult and continuing education from basic literacy trainir>g 
through professional skill upgrading. The focus is upon factors contnbut* 
ing to the purposeful learning of adults m a variety of life situations usual* 
Sy related to adult roles le g . occupation, family, leisure time, citizenship, 
organizauonal relationships, retirement, and so forthl. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 
Services (CG) 
University of Michigan 
School of Education. Room 2108 
610 East University Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 109- 1259 
Telephone: (313) 764-9492 Fax: (313) 747-2425 

Preparation, practice, and supervision of couiiselors at all educational 
levels and in all settings. Theoretical development of counseling and 
guidance, including the nature of relevant human characteristics. Use 
and results of personnel practices and procedures. Group pro^oss (coun* 
seling. therapy, dynamics) and case work. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management (EA) 

University of Oregon 

1787 Agate Street 

Eugene. Oregon 97403-5207 

Telephone: (503) 346-5043 Fax: (503) 346-5890 

All aspects of the governance <)adership. administration, and struc- 
ture of public and private educational organizations at the elementary 
and secondary levels, including the provision of physical facilities for 
their operation. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education (PS) 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 W Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbani, Illinois 61801-4897 

Telephone: (217) 333-1386 Fax: (217) 244-4572 

AM aspects of the physical, cognitive, social, emotioncl. educational 
and cultural development of children, from birth through early adoles' 
cence. Among the topics covered are: prenatal and infant development 
and care; parent education: home and school relationships: learning the* 
ory research an<; practice relates! to children's development; prepare* 
tion of early childhood teachers and caregivers: and educational 
programs and community services for children. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children (EC) 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Rcston. Virginia 22091-1589 

Telephone: (703 ) 620-3660 Fax: (703) 264-9494 

All aspects of the education and development of persons (of all agesi 
who have disabilities or who are gifted, including the delivery of all types 
of education*reiated services to these groups. Includes prevention, iden* 
tification and assessment, intervention, and enrichment for these 
groups, in both regular and special education settings. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (HE) 
George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle. N.W., Suite 630 
Washington, D.C. 20036-1183 

Telephone: (202) 296-2597 Fax: (202) 296-8379 

All aspects of the conditions, programs, and problerr* «: colleges and 
universities providing higher education (i.e., four*year degrees and M* 
yondl. This includes: governarKe and management; planning: finance; 
inter*institutionai arrangements; businese or industry programs lead* 
ing to a degree: institutional research at the college/university level: 
Federal programs; legal issues and legislation: professional education 
(e.g.i medicine, law. etc.) and professional continuing education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources (IR) 

Syracuse University 

Huntington Hall, Room 030 

ISO Marshall Street 

Syracuse, New York 13244-2340 

Telephone: (315) 443-3640 Fax: (315) 443-5732 

Educational technology and library/information science at all acad«m* 
ic levels and with all populations, including the preparation of profes- 
sionals. The media and devices of educational communication, as they 
pertain to teaching and learning (in both conventional and distance edu- 
cation settings). The operation and management of libraries and infor- 
mation services. All aspects of informatkvfi management arvd infomtation 
technology related to education. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges (JC) 

University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) 

Math Sciences Building, Room 8118 

• )5 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles. California 90024-1564 

Telephone: (213) 825-3931 Fax: (213) 206-8095 

Development, administration, and evaluation of two-year public and 
private community and junior colleges. t*chmcel institutes, and two* 
year branch university campuses. Two year college students, faculty. 
5taff. curricula, programs, support servtce:i, libraries, and community 
services. Linkages between two-year collegee and businese/industri- 
al/community organiiationt. Articulation of two-year coU" with 
secor>dary ar>d four^year postsecofUJary institutions. 
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The second page of ERIC component listings will help you see the 
variety of topics and educational levels covered by the 16 clearing- 
houses. You will probably find more than one that deals with 
educational topics of interest to you. 

At the bottom right of this page you will see tlie other components 
of the ERIC organization. Note, particularly, the listing for ACCE:SS 
ERIC. This is a group you can call if you do not know which 
clearirghouse relates to your particular interest. They also provide a 
number of other services for users of the ERIC database and publica- 
tions. 

Clearinghouses do more than Just acquire documents and Journal 
articles. On the next page of your booklet, a listing of clearinghouse 
functions is listed. 



Note to presenters: It Is important that this list be checked annua]iiy for up- 
to-date Information regarding addresses and phone numbers. Also, new 
clearinghouses may be added or old ones deleted. ACCESS ERIC can help you 
keep this page current. 
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KRIC Clcarin>;hoM.se on lMH{:uai:(\s and LiiiiiHisfics iVL) 
Ccmcr lor Applied Linguistics 
1118 22iul Sireel. N,W. 
Washinmoh. D.C. 2(K)37.(m7 

Telephone: {102) 42^-^5? I F'ax: (202) 429-^766 

Languages and language sciences. All aspects ol second language 
instruction and learning in oil commonly and uncommonly taught 
languages, including English as a second language. Bilinguahsm and 
bilingual education. Cultural education in the context ol second language 
learning, including intercultural communication, study abroad, and 
international educational exchange. All areas ol linguistics, including 
theoretical and applied linguistics, sociolinguistics. and 
psychour iiuistics. 

ERIC CleariiiKhoiise on Rcadifn* oiul Coinmunivotum 
Skills (CS) 

Indiun:) University. Smith Research Center 

2805 l ast lOth Street. Suite 150 

BKx)inington. Indiunu 47408-2698 

Telephone: (812) 855-5847 Fax: (812) 855-7901 

Reading and wnting. English (as a lirst languagel. arnl communications 
skills (verbal and nonverbal), kindergarten through college. Includes 
family or mtergenerationai literacy. Research arnl instructional 
development in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Identilication. 
diagnosis, and remediation ol reading problems. Speech communication 
(including lorensics). mass communication (including journalism), 
interpersonal and small group interaction, oral interpretation, rhetorical 
and communication theory, and theater/drama. Preparation ol 
instructional stall and related personnel in all the above areas. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Ri*rat Education and Small 
Schools (RC) 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston. West Virginia 25325-1348 
Telephone: (8Lx)) 624-9120 (Outside WV) 

(800) 344-6646 (In WV)Fax: (304) 347-0487 

Curriculum and instructional programs and research/evaluation edorts 
that address the education ol students in rural schools or districts, small 
schools wherever located, and schools or districts wherever located 
that serve American Indian and Alaskan natives. Mexican Americans, 
and migrants, or that have programs related to outdoor education. 
Includes the cultural, ethnic, linguistic, economic, and social conditions 
that adect these educational institutions and groups. Preparation 
programs, including related services, that tram education professionals 
to work in such contexts. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Scirncc, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education (SE) 
Ohio State University 
1200 Chambers Road, Room 310 
Columbus, Ohio 43212-1792 

Telephone: (614) 292-6717 Fax: (614) 292-0263 

Science, mathematics, engineering/technology, and environmental 
education at all levels. The lollowing topics when (ocused on any ol 
the above broad scope areas: applications ol Itarnmg theory: curriculum 
and instructional matenals: teachers and teacher education; educatiortal 
programs and projects: research arxl evaluative studies: applications 
ol educational technology and media. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education (SO) 
Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
280S East 1 0th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, Indiana 47408-2698 
Telephtme: (812) 855-3838 Fax: (812) 855-7901 

All aspects ot Social Studies and Social Science Education. inc(udir>g 
values education (and the social aspects ol environmental education 
and sex education), international educatior^. comparative education, and 
cross-cultural studies in all subtect areas IK- 1 2). Ethnic heritage, gender 
equity, aging, and social bias/discnmination topics. Also covered are 
music. 8ft. and architecture as related to the line arts. 



ERIC Ciearint^house on Teacher Education (SP) 
American Association of Colleges Tor Teacher 

Eiducation (AACTE) 
One Duponl Circle. N.W., Suite 610 
Washington, D.C. 20036-2412 

Telephone: (202) 293-2450 Fax: (202i 457-8095 

School personnel at all levels. Teacher recruitment, selection, licensing, 
certilication, training, preservice arnl mserviCB preparation, evaluation, 
retention, and retirement. The theory, philosophy, and practice ol 
teaching. Organisation, administration. Itnance. and ^g>( issues relating 
to teacher education programs and institutions. All aspects ol health, 
physical, recreation, and dance education. 

ERIC ClearintthoaMi on Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation (TM) 

American Institutes for Research (AIR) 
Washington Research Center 
3333 K St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007-3541 

Telephone: (202) 342-5060 • Fax: (202) 342-5033 

All aspects ol tests and other measurement devices. The design and 
methodology ol research, measurement, and evaluation. The evaluation 
ol programs and projects. The application ol tests, measurement, and 
evaluation devices/instrumentation in educational projects and 
programs. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education (UD) 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Main Hall, Room 300, Box 40 

525 W. 120th Street 

New York, New York 10027-9998 

Telephone: (212) 678-3433 Fax: (212) 678-4048 

The educational characteristics and experiences ol the diverse racial. 

ethnic, social class, and linguistic populations in urban (and suburban) 

schools. Curriculum and Instruction ol students from these populations 

and the organization oi their schools. The relationship ol urban schools 

to their communities. The social and economic conditions that allecc 

the education of urban populations, with particular attention to factors 

that place urban students at risk educationally, and ways that puDlic 

and private sector policies can improve these conditions. 

Educational Resources Information Center (Central ERIC) 
U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
555 New Jersey Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5720 

Telephone: (202) 219-2289 Fax: (202) 219-1817 

ERIC Processing & Reference Facility 

ARC Professional Services Group 

Information Systems Division 

2440 Research Boulevard, Suite 400 

Rockville. Maryland 20850-3238 

Telephone: (301) 258-5500 Fax: (301) 948-3695 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
Cincinnati Bell Information Systems (CBIS) Federal 
7420 Fullerton Road. Suite 1 10 
Springfield. Virginia 22153-2852 
Telephone: (703) 440-1400 

(800) 443-ERIC Fax: (703) 440-1408 

Oryx Press 

4041 North Central Avenue at Indian School 
Phoenix, Arizona 85012-3397 
Telephone: (602) 265-2651 

(800) 279-6799 Fax: (602) 265-6250 

ACCESS ERIC 
Aspen Systems Corporation 
1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850-3166 
Telephone: (30!) 251-5045 

(800) 873-3742 Fax: (301) 251-5212 
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Clearinghouses have three main functions: database building, 
product development, and user services. 

Database building is the primary function of each clearinghouse. 

Acquisitions Is the first step In database building. It Involves soliciting 
documents from authors. The Acquisitions Coordinator at each clear- 
inghouse contacts authors. Institutions, and presenters at conferences 
to encourage them to submit documents to the clearinghouse. 

YOU can be an ERIC author. On the next page of your handout you wtll 
see the reproduction release form that you must complete when you 
submit a document for consideration. 



NOTE TO PRESENTER: A transparency of this page should be prepared fjid 
left on the projector while the functions of the clearinghouses are being 
discussed. 
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Clearinghouse Functions 

Database Building 

• Acquisitions 

• Seiections 

• Processing 

• Transmission 

Product Development 

• Digests 

• iViajor Publications 

User Services 

• Searches 

• Orders 
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REPRODUCTION RELEASE FORM 



The ERIC database depends upon educators like yourself to share 
their writings, curriculum guides, and research with other educators. 

Selections is the next step in DATABASE BUILDING. Not all docu- 
ments are accepted by ERIC. In most clearinghouses, about 30% of the 
documents submitted are rejected because of quality of print or quality 
of writing. 

This Is a good time to talk about quality. Some educators claim that 
ERIC contains a lot of garbage. The real problem is that ERIC Includes 
all types of documents- curriculum guides for teachers and research 
reports for researchers. A search may locate some documents that do 
not meet your needs but may be of value to other ERIC clients. This is 
the reason that you must read the resumes in order to select those 
documents and Journal article that will be useful to you. 

Processing is the next step in DATABASE BUILDING. This means 
that the resumes for the selected documents and Journal articles are 
prepared at the clearlnghoupe. 

Transmission is the final step. The resumes prepared during the 
week are traik;mitted by computer to Washington where they receive 
final editing. They are then added to the ERIC database. 

Product development is another funcUon of the clearinghouses 
that you should know about. Each clearinghouse prepare syntheses 
of the literature regarding a particular topic within the scope of that 
clearinghouse. You will find them very timely and useful. 

DlgesU are short syntheses of the literature regarding a specific 
topic of interest. The next page in your booklet is a sample of a catalog 
of digests. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (OERI) 
EOJCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 

REPRODUCTiON RELEASE (Specific Document) 



L DOCUMENT lOENTIFICATION 



Title: 



Author(s): 

Corporate Source (if appropriate): 



. Publication Date: 



II. REPRODUCTION RELEASE 

In order to disseminate as widely as possible timely and significant materials of interest to the educational community, 
documents announced in the rvKMithly abstract journal of the ERIC system* Resources in Education (RIE), are usually made 
available to users In microfiche and paper copy (or microfiche oniy) and sold through the ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice (EDRS). Credit is given to the source of each document, and« if reproduction release is granted, one of the following 
notices is affixed to the document. 

If permission is granted to reproduce the identified document, please CHECK ONE of the options and sign the release 
t>elow. 



CHECK 
HERE 



ID 



Microfiche 
(4" x6**filml 
and paper copy 
(8Vi"x IV) 
reproduction 



"PERMISSION TO REPfK>OUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HAS OEEN GRANTED BY 

|P(RSONAl NAME OAOK^ANi^ATlCm 



ASAPf90P<«lAT£| 



TO THE E0UCATK>NAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATK)N CENTER (ERICI " 



OR 



□ 



Microfiche 
(4*' X 6 * film) 
reproduction 
only 



"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL IN MtCHOflCNC ONLY 
HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

(PCHSONAl NAM6 OA OAQANIZATlON 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)/* 



SIGN 
HERE 



OocMimnes Mil IM procMMd m indicAlid proviM rtproductioo <Hi«lttv P«rnWta. If p^mwuion to rtproduc* ii 
docum«ota vviN bt pracMMd in both micfoficht tnd pic«r copy. 



•«d. but rmttm boa ii ch«ck«d, 



"I htraby grant to tha Educational Reiourcea Information Center (ERIC) nooexcluiive parmitsion to raproduce this documam as 
indicated above. Reproduction from the ERK: microfiche t>y pertortt other than ERIC ampk>yeet and its lyttem comractorv rsquiraa 
pamwior) from the copyright holdar. Exception ii mada for non-profit r«production of microfiche t)y fibrariet and other service 
agenciea to tatitfy Infornution needs of educators in response to dtscrtte inquiries." 



S40f>«turt; ^ 
Organtzalion: 



_PrinltdNam« 



Addrtss 



. Position. 
_T«I No.: 
0«w; — 



III. DOCUMENT AVAIUBILITY INFORMAL K)N (Non ERIC Source) 

If permlsalon to reproduce la not granted to ERIC, j^f. if you wish ERIC to cite the availability of the document from 
another source, please provide the following information regarding the availability of the document. <ERIC will not an« 
nounce a document unless it Is publicly availabte, and d dependable source can be specified. Contributors Ihould also be 
aware that ERIC selection criteria are significantly nK)re stringent for documents which cannot be made available through 
EDRS.) 



Publisher/Distrib itor: 
Address: 



Price Per Copy:. 



. Quantity Price: 



IV. REFERRAL TO COPYRIQHTmEFROOOCTiON RIGHTS HOLDER 

If the right to grant reproduction release is held by someone other than the addressee, please provide the appropriate 
name and address: 



EFF*S3 (Rev 4/86) 
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This particular list is from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
EducaUon and Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS). This clearinghouse (as 
with most clearinghouses) does not charge for digests. 

The next page of your booklet is the front page of a digest from ERIC / 
CRESS. You may want to read it all at your leisure. 



Note to presenters; You may want to include a copy of a digest listing from a 
clearinghouse that Is more relevant to the group to which you are presenting. 
Contact ACCESS ERIC or a clearinghouse of interest to the group for other pub- 
lication lists. Also, check to see if the digests on the list are free. You may also 
want to provide several other digests that arc not bound in the handout booklet. 
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ERIC/CRESS Digests 

The digests listed below are available from ERIC/CRESS at no charge. To order, check(»/) 
the digests) you wish to receive and fill out the address form on the other side of this page. 



American Indian Education 

_ ik Anierican Indian/Alaskan Natlvo 
Learning styles: Research and 
Practica. 1901 

_ The Case Method In Teacher Edu- 
cation: Alaskan Models. 1990 

_ Changes in Ameijcan Indian Educa- 
tton: A HIsloricai Refrospecttve for 
EducatorsintheUnitedStates. 1989 

_ IdentiMng Gifted and Talented In- 
dian Students: AnOvefView. 1988 

_ Motivating American Indian Students 
inSdenceand Math. 1988 

_ Standardized Testing of Amertoan 
Indian students. 1988 

_ Supporting Emergent Literacy 
Among Young Amerkan Indian 
Students. 1990 

_ Unbiased Teaching About Ameri- 
can lnd;ans and Alaska Natives in 
Elementary Schools. 1990 

Maxican American Education 

_ Billngualism and the Academto Per- 
formance of Mexican-American 
ChiMren: The Evolving Debate. 1990 

_ Bilingual Spedal Educatfon Is Ap- 
propriate for Mexican American 
Children with MiWIy Handicapping 
Conditions. 1988 

_ A Brief History of Bilingual Educa- 
tion in Spanish. 1989 

_ Demographic Trends in the Mexi- 
can-American Populatton: Implica- 
tk)ns for Schools. 1990 

_ Hispank: and Angto Students' Mis- 
conceptk)ns in Mathematics. 1989 

_ Improving the Science and Mathe- 
matic Achievement of Mexican 
American Students Through Cultur- 
ally Relevant Sckmoe. 1088 

_ Making Educatfon Work for Mexi- 
can-Americans: Promising Commu- 
nity Practioes. 1990 

_ -k Use of the Spanish Language in 
the United States: Trends, Chal- 
lenges, and Opportunities. 1991 

Migrant Education 

_ Classroom Strategics for Teaching 
MigrantChlldrenAboutChild Abuse. 
1988 



-k new Digest for 1991 



k Family Uvej and Parental In- 
volvementlnMlgrantStudents' Edu- 
catton. 1001 

ir Migrant Students Who Leave 
School Early: Strategies for Re- 
trieval. 1001 

Migrant Students at the Secondary 
Level: Issues and Opportunities for 
Change. 1988 

Teaching the Abused M^jrant ChiM: 
Whars a Teacher 10 Do? 1988 

Undocumented Children in the 
Schools: Successful Strategies and 
Polk^ies. 1990 

Outdoor Education 

Experiential Leaming of Mathemat- 
ics: Using Manipulatives. 1990 

• Outdoor Centers and Camps: A 
'Natural' Locatfon for Youth Leader- 
ship Devek>pment 1988 

Outdoor Education: A Directory of 
Organizations and Activities. 1988 

Rural Education 

Adult Literacy Programs in Rural 
Areas. 1990 

BuiMing Academk^ly Strong Gifted 
Programs in Rural Schools. 1989 

Capital Outlay: A Critical Concern in 
Rural EducatkKi 1990 

Economic Support for Educatk)n in 
Rural School Distrtots. 1088 

The Impact of Rural Industries on 
the Outcomes of Schoo^r^g in Rural 
America 1980 

Interacttva Distance Learning Tech- 
nologies for Rural and Small Schools: 
A Resource Qukte. 1087 

Nontraditfonal EducatkKi in Rural 
DIstrtots. 1080 



Preparing Rural Students for an 
Urt>an Environment 1988 

k Recent Trends in Rural Poverty . 
1001 

•Rural*— A Concept Beyond Defini- 
tkm? 1988 

Rural Student Achievement: Ele- 
ments for Conskleratfon. 1987 

Touching the Past, Enroute to the 
Future: Cultural Journalism in the 
Curriculum of Rural Schools. 1989 

Trends In the Reorganization or 
Cfosure of SmaH or Rural Schools 
and Districts. 1990 

Using Technotogy to Improve the 
Curriculum of Small Rural Schools. 
1989 

Small Schools 

ApproacNng Evaluation in Small 
Schools. 1988 

Proficiency-Oriented Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Small High School. 
1989 

SmaH Schools: An International 
Overview. 1989 

Successful lnstructk>nal Practices for 
Small Schools. 1990 

What is the Effect of Small-Scale 
Schooling on Student Achievement? 
1989 

Other 

^ School Completion 2000: Drop- 
: Rates and Their lmplicatk)ns for 
Meeting the Natfonal Goal, iggi 

k Teaching and Learning in the 
Multigrade Classroom: Student Per- 
fomnance and lnstructk}nal Routines. 
1901 



Briefs for Parents 

These typeset artk^les are ready to pasteup In your newsleHer, newspaper, 
or periodical* Cleariy and briefly, each article addresses an education topk; of 
concern k) parents. They are available free (limit one copy of each set per order). To 
order, check (✓) the set(s) you wish to receive and fill out the address form on the other 
8kte of this page. 

English Spanish 

Veniion Verston 

1991 set of six articles 

1990 set of six articles 

N/A 1 989 set of six artdes 
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Notice that the language and format of tl j digest provides for quick 
and easy reading about the topic. 

The next page In your booklet Is the back of that same digest. 



Note to Preientera: Consider using a digest that would be more relevant to 
the group to which you are presenting. However, the digest should be one that 
is included on the catalog of digests on the previous page of the booklet. 
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DIGEST 




Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 



May 1991 



Receni Trends in Rural Poverty: 
A Summary for Educators 



EDaRC-9M 



INTENDED PRIMARILY for •dueaiort and poHcymakM. thto 
Oigc^ tummariZM raotnt Information about poverty in njral 
araat. ThadiacuaatonconaMaritharacantgra^inniralpove^ 
and pratanta a profile ofthanjrai poor. Italsoreportaevkienoe about 
pottibiecauaaa of njral poverty and Interprets poesible meantnoa tor 
teachere m)d adminietraiofe. 

Diiouaeion la baaed on the diatlnctfon betvveen metropolitan 
(urban) and nonmetropolitan (niral) areas. Briefly, metropolitan 
areas am doaely Integrated (by eoonomie reiatfons, communlcatfon, 
and transportation Nnka) with oeniral dtiee of at leaat 50.000 resi- 
dents. Nonmetropolitan areas oompriae everything else. The 
advantage of thia deflnMon is that it is commonly used by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Cenaus. 

Trende In niial poverty 

Although poverty ia a hiaiorlcal fad of Ufa In many mral areas in 
America, by 1973 n^ral poverty seemed to be deaeasing (Deavera 
& Brown, 1965). Many obsen^irs prediclad better times. Nonethe- 
less, throughout the decade, the most chronically poor counties in 
the nation continued to be located In nonmetropolitan areas (Deav- 
en a Brovvn. 1905). In the 19eOa hopee tor better tlmee dimmed. 
Studies showsd that riaing poverty and populatton loaa were once 
again general toaturea of njral Nfo. 

By 1966, the poverty rate in rural areas waa 50 percent higher 
than the urtwi rate— 16 peroent versus 12 percent (O'Hare. 1968). 
In fact the poverty rale for all nonmetro counties nearly equalled the 
poverty rale for centnri dtim (18.6%). where urban poverty is most 
notabto (O'Hare, 1988; Porter, 1969). 

Rural poverty in the 1 960a also seemed to be more deep-seated 
than urbm poverty. It stayed higher, rose more rapidly during 
recession, and fell more stowly in tt)e "recovery* period (O'Hare. 
1988). Oisplaoed mral workers were unemployed more than 50 
percentlongerthanurbanwortors. When they returned to work, they 
were more likely than urban workers to tal« pay cuts and to lose 
insurance beneflls (Podgunrky, 1989). Rural residents were also 
prone to other oondWons aesodaisd with poverty: mainutritton. 
substandtfd houeiog. poor health, and high raise of disabilittee 
(Latere, Leonard, a Kravitz, 1980; Shetland. 1988). 

A profile of the rural poor 

Recent analyses report charadsristtos that distinguish the mral 
poor from the urban poor (0*Hare. 1988; Porter. 1989; Shapiro. 
1989; Shetland, 1988; Tickamyer & TIckamyer, 1967). These 
charactofisttos inctode. among others, empkiyment status, family 
stmcture, and race. 

Working but poor. In 1966, 62 percent of rural poor adults aged 
19 to44 worked at leastpantlme. Theirearnlngs. however, remained 
under the poverty line (O'Hare. 1 988). A recent national report based 



on 1967 data (Shapiro, 1989) nolsd some key facts: 

(1) Almostthreeofeveryfournonmetropoorfamiiyheadswhowere 
not disabled or retired worked for aH or part of the year. 

(2) Nearly one of every four nonmeto poor family heads w^^ were 
not disabled or retired worked fuNtkne, year-round. 

(3) About two of every three mral poor lived ki a househoto where 
at least one household member worked during that year. 

(4) A large number otthe mral poor tootod for jobs but could not find 
them. 

(5) More mral poor family heads (including both two-parent and 
single-parent families) worked in 1987 in comparison to metro 
poor family heads. 

The result is tt>at a family with woridng parent(s) is about twic$ 
aa likely to be poor in nonmetro as In n>etro areas. This relationship 
hoUs across all races and types of work (Shapiro. 1989). Despite 
their difliculty in finding work, the mral poor are more Ukefy than the 
urban poor actually to wort(. Thelrwagelevels, however, keep their 
tamiUea In poverty. 

T>eo-parenl households. In urban areaa. the poor family Is 
typtoally headed by a single parent (ueuaMy a woman). This pattern 
is, however, not typical anoong the rural poor. The nrMjority (about 
62%) of poor mral families are two-parent famiiiee. In these families, 
moreover, it is not unusual for both parents to worit. Rural poor 
famHIee that depend §ntkwfy on earned Income (that is. families 
without public assistance or other nonwage income) are. unfortu- 
nately, the poorest (Shapiro. 1989). 

Racial eompoaltlon. The mral poor also differ racially from 
their urt>an counterparts. A much larger portion of the rural poor are 
whites than in urban areas. In rural areas. 71 percent of the poor are 
whitee, v^eas in csntral citiee. 54 percent are whitos (Porter. 
1989). Radal minorttiee In mral areas, however, suffer more se- 
verely from poverty than their urban countorparts (O'Hare. 1988; 
Porter. 1980; Shapiro. 1969). Porter, for example, reports that 44 
percent of mral blacks were poor In 1087. in comparison to 33 
percent of urban blacks. 

What eaueee rural poverty? 

Some analysts believe that poverty^-wherever it Is found— 
more a function of history and economic structure than of Individual 
or group charadertstlca (tor example. TIckamyer & TIckamyer, 
\ M7). Studiee of mral econoTiaes tend to support this view. 

The mral economy la, in general, characterized by a number of 
features (Deavers & Brown, 1985; O'Hare. 1988). They inckide: 

• dependence on natural resources. 
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Notice the list of references. Hie references are often most useful if 
you want to study the topic of the digest in more depth. Many of the 
references Include ERIC accession numbers. Other references are 
books and other materials that have not been entered into the ERIC 
database. 

'Die next page In your handout is a catalog of major publications 
from ERIC/CRESS. Note that they are organized by specific Interests 
within the srope of the clearinghouse. 
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• a narrow industrial base in a given kx»le, and 

• emphasis on low*sKill labor. 

In fad, agriculture is no longer the largest employer in rural 
areas. Routine manufacturing industries now tend to be the largest 
employers (for example, plants that process raw materials, light 
assembly plants, and branch plants of national firms). 

These developotents pose two problems. First specialization 
malm rural e:onomies less "elastic' than urban economies. This 
means that rural areas tend to suffer more from recession arui benefit 
less from recovery than urban areas (Deavers A Brown, 1985; 
O'Hare. 1088). Second, because routine manufacturing is based on 
low-sIdH labor, manufacturers are tempted to leave rural areas for 
foreign countries, where wage rates are much lower (Oeavers & 
Brown. 1085; O'Hare. 1988). 

Structural conditions also affect the responses of Individuals in 
two ways not reflected in offldal unemployment raies. First, dis- 
placed workem may cease to look for work. Second, theymayaocept 
parttime work in lieu of fulltime work. These trends are. according to 
Shapiro (1989), major contribute to recent increases in rural 
poverty. Shapiro suggests that a long*term trend of declining 
employment prospects may have already begun in rural America. 
Reid (1990) reports that the major limit to rurai ecofK>nf)ic growth is 
lack of demand for a highly educated work force, not a shortage of 
workers to fill existing jobs. 

When growth does come to rural communities, however, Its 
benefit lo the poor are questionable. Most new jobs are low*paying 
orminimum'Wagejobs(Rei6, 1990). Further, rural workers in service 
occupations have the highest poverty rates. This Is a vexing fact, 
since the servk» industry is the part of the rural economy nwst likely 
to grow in the future (0*Hare. 1988). 

The role of education 

Some analysts believe lack of human capital Is a major cause of 
rural poverty (Summers, Bloonr>quist. Hirschl. A Shaffer, 1966). An 
educatk)nally disadvantaged labor force in niral oommunitiee is likely 
neither to attract outside investmert nor to launch new economic 
devefopment efforts of its own. 

Amount of educatfon. however, cannot atone account for the 
difference in poverty rates between urban and rural areas. Although 
differences in rural and urban high school graduatton rates have 
narrowed over (he last decade, the poverty gap has grown larger 
(ReM. 1990; Shapiro. 1989). In fact, the tor^esfpoverty gap between 
urban and rural populatfons Is among those with more educatton. and 
the smallestis among high school dropouts (O'Hare. 1988; Shapiro. 
1 989). This situatton is an Incentive for the better educated to leave 
rural areas. Migration from rural areas has aiways been led by the 
better educated (O'Hare. 1988; Reid, 1990). 

In the future, the growing effects of continued poverty may 
further endanger school improvement efforts In rural areas, for 
e.iample. by eroding the tax base or demoralizing communities. 
Many rurai schools are already struggling to provide adequate 
services to the current populajon of economicalty disadvantaged 
students. 

Alternatives have, however, been proposed, and Reki (1990) 
speaks for many observers. He believes that rural schools shouM 
provide three things. These include better basic Instruction to 



strengthen work force skills, serving as resources for solving tocal 
community problems, and partldpaling directly In community deveh 
opment projecta. RekJ notes, however, that such a missfon will 
require sustained effort lo address substantial problems. 

Conclusion 

Poverty is a conditfon that puts students at risk of school failure. 
As a potential influence on the well*being of hdlvUual students from 
poor famHies. educatfon Is dearly important (ReW. 1990). On the 
other hand, the rde of education in changing the stmctural features 
of rural poverty is dearly much more limiled. Educatfon is not likely 
to be a very direct way to remedy poverty In mrai areas, though, as 
in ReM's analysis, a supportive rote may be poeaibte. 

The analysts cited in this Digest have reoommended-^n the 
works dted--CQncrele changes in federal and stale poUctes to 
address rural poverty. ImpkMnenting some of these recommenda- 
tfons can kivoh/e educators in their professfonal roles, whereas 
others Imply a need for the support of educators as infonned private 
dtlzens. 
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MAJOR PUBLICATIONS LIST 

^ NARRATIVE 



Major Publications are more detailed syntheses of the educational 
literature regarding particular topics related to the scope of the clear- 
inghouse. These are usually larger works prepared by authors hired by 
the clearinghouse. The extra expenses are recovered by charging a 
small fee for each major publication. 

User Services is the third fiinction of clearinghouses. 

Searches of the database are done upon request by most clearing- 
houses. Some charge for this service and others do not. The result of 
the searches are printed resumes of documents and Journal articles 
that are retrieved. 

Orders are received for digests and major publications and mailed 
to clients as they are received. 

This concludes an overview of the functions and responsibilities of 
the 16 clearinghouses In the EFQC organization. 



Note to Presenters: You should consider substituting a catalog of major 
publications from the same clearinghouse for which you provide the digest list 
and sample digest. It Is also wise to check the clearinghouse of ACCESS ERIC 
to see that you have the latest catalog and prices. 
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Please check ✓ your choices and fill out the address form at the bottom of this page. 
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78 p. $11.50 
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19dOs, Ivan Muse; Ralph B. Smith; 
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Partnership. Steve Toy. 1987. 124 
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Other 
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Instmctlonal Package for Pmfessors. 
Craig B.Howley. 1989. 3Sp. $10.00 

Got the Educatk>n Beat? UseERIC: 
A Journalist's Handt>ook Toppw 
Shenivood. 1090. 20 p. $3.50 

Overcoming Risk: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Pul)llcatk)ns Devel- 
oped by ERIC Clearinghouses. 
Wendy Schwartz; Craig Howtey. 94 
pp. $10.50. 
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PART III 
Demonstration of Searching 

The last portion of the workshop Is the demonstration of searching 
ERIC on CD-ROM. 

If you do not have a computer with a CD-ROM and a device to project 
the computer screen for participants to see. you should use the narrative 
below to Introduce the videotape and close the workshop session. 

If you have the equipment for a live demonstration of a search, turn che 
page and proceed with the live search. 



Introduction to Videotaped Searchi 

I T NARRATIVE 

Now that we know what ERIC Is about and how the ERIC organiza- 
tion works, let's see how the ERIC database might relate to the work of 
local school educators. 

We are going to view a videotape and, at the same time, refer to the 
remaining sections of our booklet. 

The narrative on the video will explain each search and you will see 
the computer screen as the descriptors are typed. You will see how fast 
the CD-ROM accesses over seven years of input into the ERIC system. 
If you were to use the paper catalogs (the RIE and CUE In the fist video) 
you would have to examine a stack of catalogs over 15 feet high each 
time a word was typed Into the computer. 

Once a documei^t is selected by the nairator on the video, he will 
refer to pages in your booklet. In this way, you will see how you search, 
select, and go to the final document. We can discuss the searches after 
the video, if you like. 
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After the Video 

NARRATIVE 



Do you have any questions or comments about the video? 

You should go to the libraiy as soon as possible and try to search 
for topics of Interest to you. You are more likely to^d documents and 
Journal articles that are meaningful to you if you do your own 
searching. Your librarian can help you learn to use the system. Of 
course, if you do not have time to do your own searching, your librarian 
will see that your search is completed for you. 




Doing a Live Search 

The following Is a collection of searches with accompanjrlng dialogue 
that Illustrate the value of ERIC on CD-ROM to local educators. ERIC is 
available on CD-ROM from Silverplatter and Dialog. Since the search 
software used by these producers dllfers, specific keystrokes are not pro- 
vided. However, the descriptors and the boolean operators (and, not, or) 
used in the searches are correct. You should become famlliir with the 
search procedures for the specific software you have so that you can dis- 
play all or portions of the resumes as required. Also, you should run the 
searches using the most recent disc and change the narrative regarding the 
number of documents located in each step. 



NARRATIVE 



Imagine that you are a local administrator concerned about the dis- 
advantaged youth in your school district. Let's search ERIC to see what 
is available regarding that topic. 

DISADVANTAGED-TOUTH 

There are 669 documents and Journal articles related to this topic. 
Manual for ERIC Awareness Workshop 
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That is certainly too many to read In the next week or sol As an admin- 
istrator, you would be Interested In what kind of strategies you might 
consider using to deal effectively with this type of individual. What 
educational strategies are available? 

AND EDUCATIONAL-STRATEGIES 

We now have 4 pieces of information that Involve both disadvan- 
taged youth and educational-strategies. Let's see what the accession 
numbers and titles are. 

Enter keystrokes required to display accession number and 
titles only. 

Note that the first resume has "EJ" prefix. This means that it is a 
educational Journal article. The others have "ED" prefixes meaning 
that they are educational documents. The second document is a policy 
document and might contain some valuable ideas for an administrator. 
Lefs take a look at the entire resume. 

Enter keystrokes required to display entire resume for 
ED 304 259. 

The remainder of the resume can be seen by scrolling the text. 

Enter keystrokes required to display the remainder of the 
resume. 

We have included a few selected pages from that document in your 
booklet. These are copies made from the microfiche on a reader- 
printer. 

The first page is the resume for the document— exactly as you saw 
it on the computer screen. Note that the accession number is at the top 
left- ED 304 259. We see that it is a 1988 publlcaUon and has 32 pages. 
Notice that the descriptors "Disadvantaged Youth" and "Educational 
Strategies"— the terms we used in our search— have asterisks before 
them to label them as major descriptors. The abstract then tells you 
more about the document to help you decide if you vvant to obtain the 
entire document. 

The next page is a copy of the title page. 
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Next is the Executive Summary. This will give a brief overview of the 
contents of the document. 

The following two pages contain the Table of Contents to provide 
further information about the document. 

The last page of the sectlor. is from the document itself to give you 
an idea of the kinds of information included. At the top you find some 
comments about how Grouping for instruction impacts disadvantaged 
youth. At the middle of the page, a section on Classroom testing and 
assessment and its effect on the disadvantaged. A few comments on 
Classroom climate can be found at the bottom. 



Note to presenters: At this time the search should be cleared from the 
computer so that a new one can begin. 
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Coniclln, Nancy Falres; Olson, Thomas A. 
Toward More Effective Education for Poor, Minority 
Students in Rural Areas: What the Research Su99est8. 
Education Policy. 

Northwest Regional Educational Lab., Portland, OR. 
Center for National Origin, Race and Sex Equity. 
Department of Education, Washington, DC. 
Nov 88 
32p. 

Information Analyses (070) 
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Compensatory Education; 'Disadvanta^jed Youth; 
•Economically Disadvantaged; Educationally 
Disadvantaged; Educational Principles; •Educational 
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•Nondiscriminatory Education; 'Rural Education; Rural 
schools 



ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes recent research about the 
effective education of poor minority students in rural areas. 
Significant barriers to high student performance are briefly 
discussed and research findings fOx^ut strategies designed to overcome 
these barriers and to lead to high performamce are reviewed. 
Solutions for educating disadvantaged students should not be flawed 
by a "remedial and cultural deficit mentality,** with low expectations 
for performance of disadvantaged students. Research suggests a new 
vision for educating these students incorporating these aspects: (1) 
high expectations by the family r community, and school; (2) active 
participation by parents and community; (3) instruction in not only 
basic skills but in learning-to-learn and thinking skills; (4) 
cultural sensitivity and relevance in materials and teaching 
practices; and (5) new teaching and grouping strategies such as 
mastery learning, cooperative learning, and peer tutoring. The 
following public policy issues raised by this new vision are 
presented: (1) the nee'd for new partnerships with business, industry, 
and labor; (2) new policy perspectives on the relationship between 
equity and excellence; (3) the nature of accountability expectations 
of the schools; (4) options for implementing the need strategies) (5) 
long- versus short-range perspectives on strategies for change; and 
(6) the need for continuing governmental support as well as mandates* 
The underlying theme of the report is that effective education of the 
disadvantaged is a major social and economic issue, not just an 
educational one. This report contains a 77-item bibliography. 
(ALL) 
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TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
FOR POOR, MINORITY STUDENTS IN 
RURAL AREAS: WHAT THE RESEARCL SUGGESTS 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This lepoit summarizes recent research evidence regarding efTecdve education of poor, minority 
students in niral areas. The irpoit was prepared by staff at ittc Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory with developmental support Trom the Laboratory's Center on National Origin, Race, and 
Sex Equity. 

AAer a brier review of some significant bairiers to higli student perfonnancc, the bulk of the report 
reviews research findings about practices that can overcoir.e these barriers arid lead to high 
performance by poor, minority students. These research fiidings call for a new vision for effective 
education of the disadvantaged. EariierefToiis w£re flawtd by a "remedial" and "cultural deficit" 
mentality with low expectations of disadvantiig<xl stud^rits. 

The research now suggests that a dramatically dilTerrr^ vision is called for, one which is manifested 
by: (a) high community, family, and school expea£<:,viis for all stu.denls regardless of ethnicity or 
socioeconomic condition, (b) active communi^ and rjnnt participation and partnerships, (c) skillful 
instniction in basic skills, leaniing-to-Ieam skills rnd thinking skills, (d) cultural sensitivity and 
relevance in curriculum materials and teaching practices, and (e) new teaching and grouping 
strategies such as masteiy learning, cooperative learning, and peer tutoring. 

The report concludes with a discussion of major public policy issues raised by this new vision. 
Included in this review are new issues related to: (a) the ntxA for new policy partnerships, (b) new 
policy perspectives on the relationship between equity and excellence goals, (c) Ok nature of 
accounubility expecutions of the schools, (d) optional policy strategies to help implement new 
schooling strategies, (e) long- versus short-range perspectives on strategies for change, and (0 tfie 
need for continuing policy support as well as policy mandates. Finally, tht report suggests that tfie 
practices emergif\g from Uie research provide a hi^y important infonnaiion base wUdi p&licy 
makess and practitioners should use to implement the new vision of effective education for the 
disadvantaged. 

The underiying theme of the report is that effective education of tiie disadvantaged is a major public 
social and economic issueHK>t just an educational one. 
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2. Grouping for Instruction. Resetrch tdls us that the way students are grouped can often have i 
major effect on student perfonnance. Among key findings on grouping: 

• Botii high- and k)w*abiUty students do better tcaderoically in classes v here 
the total group includes studenu with i wide nmge of academic ability. The 
impaa is most positive for low-ibiUty students. 

* By contrut. only hlgh-ability students benefit ftom homogeneous "ability" 
grouping where students it a similar ability level are kept together for long 
periods of time. In addition, there are hinnftil effects for low-ability 
studenu. Their engagement decreases when they are kept together for lung 
periods of time. 

Two grouping practices that are showing paiticulariy significant psribnnanoe result*! are "peer 
tutoring" and "c operative teaming" stiittegies. In peer tutoring, students are paired In a one-on-one 
relaiiomhip 10 reteach one another, to extend instniction, or to assist each oth^^ 
from the instnictioa In oooperttlve teaming, small gnnips of four to six students with a 
cross-section of characteristia are formed to teach Infonnadon and skills. The tasks they woric on 
emphasize material already taughl by teachen. Students assist one another v^th the task. Theneach 
giQup reaives a single grade for its peifonnance, as well as an individual assessmem of ach 
studem's contribution lo the group. 

In peer tutoring and cooperative teaming, the individual student is judged in pait by his/her 
oontribudon to the total team e(forL Study after study has documented both Improved achievement 
and improved classroom climate related to these strategies. One researcher (Levin, 1987) dtes the 
peer tutoring appfoach, property carried out, as one of the most oost-effecdve ways fbr improving 
the peiibnnanoe of disadvantaged students. Ruther, such cooperative student-on-studem and 
team-stnicturBd groupings take advantage of many minority students* cultural backgrounds. Where 
"peribimanoe" by an individual may be oonstnied as showing ofif or self-aggrandizement, group 
woric suppons miving forexoeUenoe. 

3. Classroom lesting and assessment The decade of the 1980s has seen great public interest in 
testing students. WT .e the refonn movement of the eariy 1980s led to heightened scbodwlde 
adiievement testing of students across the countiy, researchers at the Labontoiy (Stiggins, Oooldin, 
& Bridgeford, 1986) focused a great deal of attention on the kind of testing that happens in the 
classroom. Tliey foiaid teachen assess students* behavioral and interactional styles almost as much 
as they assess andemic perfonnance. For example, some research found tfiat teachen tend to use 
cues such as the ways children sit, talk, listen, and respond to instnictions to devdop a fhm 

for assessing students. For minority students, whose interactional expectations differ from those of 
the teauvcr. these assessments can be especially inappropriate or unfair. 

Our researchers advocate expanded training of teachers to assess students appropriately and to be 
sensitive to the ditferem styles of Intencdoo conditioned by their home environmentfc As students 
are assessed much more often by ttieir teachers In the classroom tiian tiiey are by^standanlized tests, 
these research findings are parilculariy impoitant for improving student petfonnanoe. 

4. Clasiroomcilniate. He climate ofthe classroom has an importam relationship to student 
learning. Researchers have documented ttiat a "safo and orderiy"envirooineit Is a k^ feature of 
effective classrooms. We have already cited the necessity for die classroom to oootafai an 
atmosphere dut respects die students* cultual backgrounds and heritage. Alsolmponattisa 
classroom enviroomem where die students as wen as tiK teacher respect and demonstrue "high 
academic expectations, waimdi. concern for odiers. and respect of otfien." These features have been 
shown to enhance studem achievement, parilculariy 4n classrooms with significant numbers of 
minorities and disadvantaged studenti 
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NARRATIVE 



Now Imagine that you are a secondary teacher. Let's see what ERIC 
has for you. 

SECONDARY-EDUCATION 

There are 20.892 documents and Journal articles for teachers In 
secondary schools. Imagine that you are a biology teacher and narrow 
the search to that topic. 

AND BIOLOGT 

We have now only 552 pieces of information about biology in 
secondary schools. We must narrow the search even further if it is to 
be of any value to us. 

All science teachers are concerned about safety and emergency 
situations. This could be particularly serious in biology laboratories 
where one might come In contact with blood, sliarp objects, and other 
dangers. Let's see if ERIC has any information on emergencies in 
biology. 

AND EMERGENCY 

We have 2 pieces of information regarding biology in secondary edu- 
cation and emergency. Let's look at the titles to see what is avaUable. 

Enter keystrokes required to display titles. 

The Biology Laboratory Safety Manual (ED 306 104) is exactly what 
we are looking for. Let's examine the resume to be sure it is what we 
want. 

Enter keystrokes required to display entire resume for ED 306104. 

A few pages of that document are included In the next colored 
section of your booklet. 

The first page is. of course, the resume. Note that the first page of 
the abstract is a recommendation by the Center for Disease Control 
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Part Hi -Demonstration of Searching 



that schools have a blosafety manual. 

The next page Is the cover of the manual. 
Next, includes the Table of Contents. 

The last page lists eight Universal Precautions recommended by the 
Center for Disease Control. As a school administrator or local board 
member. I would certainly want my students protected by having such 
a manual in the hands of my biology teachers. 



Note to presentert: At this time the search should be cleared in the com- 
puter so that a new one can begin. 
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Case, Christine L. 
Biology Laboratory Safety Manual. 
Mar B9 

Guides - Classroom Use - Guides (For Teachers) (052) 
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•Biological sciences; "College science; •Educational 
Facilities Planning; Emergency Programs? •Hazardous 
Materials; Health; Higher Education; Instructional 
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Safety Equipment; •School Safety; Secondary 
Education; •Secondary School Science; Toacnxng 
Methods; Waste Disposal 



ABSTRACT 

The Centers for Disease control (CDC) recommends that 
schools prepare or adapt a biosafety manual, and that instructors 
develop a list of safety procedures applicable to their own lab and 
distribute it to each student. In this way, safety issues will be 
brought to each student'* attention. This document is an example of 
such a manual. It contains guidelines adapted from CDC guidelines for 
use in a school setting. Topics covered include; aerosols; chemical 
•safety; decontamination; disinfection; waste disposal; teaching 
precautions; standard and special practices; universal precautions; 
and precautions for blood worK. (CW) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS ate the best that can be made 

from the original document. 
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Laboratory Safety 

Adherence to solely procedures not only minimizes risk of Infections in the 
loborotory, it is the students* training for minimizing transmitting 
nosocomic^ infections in their future work environments. Most loboratory- 
ocquired infections ere probably transmitted by inhaled aerosols. 

The Centers for Disease Control recommends preparing or adopting a 
biosafety manual. It is. recommended that the instructor develop a list of 
safety procedures applicable to his or her lab and distribute it to each 
student, in this way, the issue of safety will be brought to the individual 
student's attention. 

Many of the following guidelines, applicable to teaching facilities, ore 

adopted from CDC's Guidelines *. 



Contents 

Aerosols p. 4 Laboratory Facility ^.™«p. 3 

Advice to Students p. 2 Precautions in the Teaching 

Chemical Safety.. 1 1 LaboratOH).... 

Decontamination of CPR References — » ...p. 13 

Training hannequlns.«..«..^p. 9 Special Practices — p. 3 

Decontamination of Respiratory Standard Practices.......... p. 2 

Equipment p. 10 Universal Precautions. p. 5 

Disinfection.»...».. ^..»^.^..p. 7 Working with Bipod p. 6 

Disposal of Infectious Wastes....p. 10 — 



flinsflfetu in Hicrnhioloqical e nd Binmedtcal Laboratories. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, Stock *0 1702300 167-1 or from National Technical Information 
Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, VA 
22161, Slock •PB84-206879. 
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CDCs Universal Precautions 

1. Glover should be worn when touching blood and body fluid, mucous 
membranes, and nonlnlocl skin and when handling Hems or surfaces soiled 
with blood or body fluids. Gloves should be changed after contact with each 
patient. 

2. Hands and other skin surfaces should be washed Immediately and 
thoroughly if contaminated with blood or other body fluids. Hands should be 
washed immediately after gloves are removed. 

3. Masks and protective eyewear or face shields should be worn during 
procedures that are likely to generate droplets of blood or other body fluids. 

4. Gowns or aprons should be worn during procedures that ere likely to 
generate splashes of bldod or other body fluids. 

5. To prevent neerjiestick injuries, needles should not be recapped, purposely 
bent or broken, otherwise manipulated by hand. After disposable syringes 
and needles, scalpel blades, and other sharp items are used, they should be 
placed In puncture-resistant containers for disposal. 

6. Although saliva has not been Implicated in HIV transmission, 
mouthpieces, resuscitation bags, or other ventilation devices should be 
available for use in areas In which the need for resuscitation Is predictable. 
Emergency mouth-to-mouth resuscitation should be minimized. 

7. Health care waiters who hove exudative lesions or weeping dermatitis 
should refrain from all direct patient cere and handling patient-care 
equipment 

8. Pregnant health care workers ore not known to be at greater risk of 
contracting HIV infection than health care workers who are not pregnant; 
however, if a health care worker develops HIV Infection during pregnancy, 
the Infant Is at risk of Infection. Because of this risk, pregnant health care 
workers should be especially familiar with and strictly adhere to 
precautions to minimize the risk of HIV transmission. 
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NARRATIVE 



If you were an elementaiy teacher at the primary grades, you would 
be interested in seeing what ERIC has to oiler. Let's see what there is 
for primary education. 

PRIBIART-EDUCATION 

There are 3577 documents and Journal articles for primary educa- 
tion. There certainly should be some valuable information among 
them. 

We all recognize the need for hands-on science instruction. Let's see 
what ERIC contains regarding science experiments in the primary 
grades. 

AND SCIENCE-EXPERIMENTS 

Thirteen documents and Journal articles deal with science experi- 
ments in the primary grades. 

A major concern for today and the future is our understanding of 
energy. Let's see what ERIC has regarding science experiments about 
energy. 

AND ENERGY 

We find one document about primary education and science experi- 
ments and energy. Let's look at the resume. 

Enter keystrokes required to display resume for ED 249082. 

We see that it is a 1984 publication with 62 pages. 

A few pages of that document are included in the next colored 
section of your booklet. 

Again, the resume is found on the first page. The abstract describes 
how the manual is organized. Notice also the "Available From" note. 
You might want to order the guide from the California Extension Service 
rather than get a paper copy of the microfiche. The address is provided 
for you. 

The next page is a copy of the cover. 

Turn the page to see a list of objectives for this primary program. 

On the last page, you will find an outline of the manual. Perhaps 
the topics and titles of some of the activities may motivate you to look 
at the entire document. 

I am sure that this document would give primary teachers ideas for 
conductii " «>vperiments to promote an initial understanding of energy. 
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Tierney, Blue, Comp. 

Energy Activities for tha Primary Classroom. 
Revised. 

El Dorado County Office of Education, Placervxlle, 
CA. 

California Energy Extension Service, Sacramento. 
84 

62p.; For a related document, see ED 242 605. 
California Energy Extension Service, 1400 Tenth St., 
Sacramento, CA. 

Guides - Classroom Use ~ Guides (For Teachers) (052) 
MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Alternative Energy Sources; ♦'Conservation Education; 
Educational Games; *Energy; *Energy Conservation; 
*Learning Activities; Pollution; Primary Education; 
Recycling; Science Activities; Science Education; 
Science Experiments; *Solar Energy; Water; *Wind 
Energy 

*Energy E(jlucation; Insulation 



ABSTRACT 

An energy education program at the primary level 
should help students to understand the nature and importance of 
energy, consider different energy sources, learn about energy 
conservation, prepare for energy related careers, and become energy 
conscious in other career fields. The activities charts, readings, 
and experiments provided in this nine-section manual are desianed to 
meet the objectives of such a program. The materials in the first 
five sections focus on: (1) the nature of energy; (2) uses of energy; 
(3) non-renewable energy and pollution; (4) energy conservation; and 
(5) solar energy. The next four sections provide experiments dealing 
with solar energy, insulation to conserve energy, wind to produce 
energy, and water to produce energy. Procedures and instructional 
strategies are provided when applicable. (JN) 



*********************************************************************** 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made • 

* from the original document. * 
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Objectives of an Energy Education Program 
at the Primary Level 

1. To enal}le students to understand what energy is. 

2. To enable students to understand the Importance of en< rgy* 

3. To prepare students to consider different energy sources. 

4. To provide information about conservation. 

5. To prepare stidents for energy related careers and to become energy 
conscious in other career fields. 




"I have been tearJiIng science programs 
for children for the past twelve 
years. During this time I have 
discovered or developed a mmber of 
effective energy activities for 
primary classes. This packet includes 
my outline for Energy Education at the 
primary level and sample activities, 
charts and readings. Those activities 
that were "discovered" are noted in 
the back under references." 
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I. WHAT IS ENERGY? 

Use the folloviiig activities to introduce the coocept of energy: 

• Energy Is . . . 

• Finding Energy 

• Be Energy 

• Energy Transfer 

• Bamburgers and Pood Chains 

• Energy Pyramid 

• Poor Old Lady 

• Ontaxtgle This Web 

• Food Web Story 

• Make a Local Food Web 

II. BOW 00 WE USE WEICT7 

Use the follovlng activities: 



• We Need Energy To . . . 

• Electrical Appliances 

• What If? 

III. E20G7 FROBLESiS: NGN-R&TEWABLE AND PCXIiTTION 

1. Most of the energy that we use comes frcm noo-renevable sources. 
Use the following activity to help students understaxkl the concept 
of ooo-rene«able* 

• Trees' Energy 

• Presto, Change . . . 

2. Energy use can cause pollution. Use the following activities: 

• Csitching Pollution 

• Gar Exhaust 

• Every Person's Air 



IV. GOMSERVATIGN 
1. 



2. 



TOU can help save valuable energy resources by using less energy. 
Use the follcwlng activity: 

• Class Conservation List 

It takes a lot of energy to produce consuner goods. Use the 
folloiring activity: 

• *^dden" Energy Use 
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Part III -Demonstration of Searching 

Note to preterten: At this time, clear the search from the computer so 
that a new search can begin. 

r NARRATIVE 

The ERIC database contains many curriculum guides for teachers. 
How many do you think have been entered into the database during the 
past seven years? Let's find out by pulling up documents with the 
number assigned to teaching guides- 52. This number Is from the list 
of document types noted earlier in your handout. 

DTN«:52 

Are you surprised that there are 22,085 teaching guides available? 
Of course, not all of them will relate to the subject or level of instruction 
for all teachers. However, most teachers will find guides that will be of 
value to them. 

A major problem that society and education is faced with is the 
problem of substance abuse. Let's see what teaching guides are 
available on that topic. 

AND SUBSTANCE-ABUSE 

Are you surprised that there are only eight curriculum guides ad- 
dressing the problem of substance abuse? We must realize that 
educators have been developing teaching guides for substance abuse 
only in recent times. They are Just now getting into the ERIC database. 
I am sure that we will find many more in the ERIC database in the near 
future. 

Everyone agrees that education regarding substance abuse must 
start early. Let's give the database a challenge and see if there is a 
teaching guide for kindergarten. 

AND KINDERGARTEN 

There are 2 teaching guides related to substance abuse and kinder- 
garten. Let's look at the citations. 

Enter keystrokes to display the citation form of the document. 

Note that we asked for the bibliographic citation. This is a very ac- 
curate citation and used by many scholars to check their bibliogra- 
phies. 

The first is a 31 page document. The second is a state curriculum 
of over 1.000 pages. Let's take a look at the resume of the first (ED 
299185) because It may be more relevant to the local teacher. 
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Part III— Demonstration of Searching 

Enter keystrokes required to display entire resume for ED 299 185. 

We see that It Is a 1988 document from New York. Turn again to the 
handouts to see the resume and selected pages from the guide. 

As you ml^t guess, we have included segments of that document 
In your booklet. 

The resume is on the first page of the next colored section. 
Hie next page is a copy of the cover of the manual. 

Hie table of contents Is on the next page. The titles of the themes 
gives you an idea of the structure of the program. 

The next page provides a background for the program. Anyone 
Interested In a substance abuse program for the early years would find 
this section very useful. 

On the next page we find the Purpose, Objectives, and Target Popu- 
lation. This Information not only gives us an idea of what the program 
intends to do, but provides teachers with suggestions if they design 
their own programs. 

The Curriculum Design is on the next page. Again, this might 
provide ideas for developing a local program. 

The final page contains more information about the contents and 
activities of the program. 

The curriculum guides found in the ERIC database i lay be most 
valuable because of the ideas they offer to teachers. It is doubtful that 
a guide could be used In its entirety as a substitute for a locally 
developed guide. Rather, those found in ERIC can provide content and 
structure ideas for developing guides and lesson plans. Tiometlmes a 
single idea from a guide may make an ERIC search a worth-while 
activity. 



Note to presenters: Turn to the mantial page following the sample. 

PAGES NOTED ABOVE. 
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ABSTRACT 

Based on the premise that educators can make a 
significant difference in children*B lives, this preschool and 
kindergerten substence abuse prevention curriculum guide informs 
teachers about basic prevention concepts and provides a plan for 
integrating these concepts within the context of an early childhood 
education program. The curriculum is designed around four prevention 
theme units of self-awarensss* dccision*making» healthy living* and 
communication. Each theme is used as the nucleus of activities 
included in the instructional areas oft (1) language development) (2) 
social living) (3) creative expression) and mathematics* science* 
and health. This booklet contains four specific class activities, 
each representing an instructional area* in each of the theme units. 
A list of related children's books is provided with most activity 
sheets* and drawings are included* (JNP) 
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BACKGROUND 



Introduction 

Substance abuse prevention requires moru than providing basic information. 
It also Includes teaching developmental level sicills necessary for forming 
positive self-images, making good decisions, developing coping strategies and 
the formation of positive relationships In life. Although primary substance - 
abuse prevention begins with the family, educators can have an important Im- 
pact. The key to successful substance abuse prevention is to begin early. 
Early education Is Imperative. 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse ((980) reports that children In 
fourth grade have some knowledge of the drug scene and a Weekly Reader survey 
(1983) showed that very young chlldrert (grade two) already feel peer pressure 
to drink alcohol and use other drugs. lt» tb&refore, seems appropriate to look 
to the early years (as young as preschool) for the development of skills needed 
to deter the child from unhealthy habits In later grades. Although young children 
will not understand the effects of smoking marijuana, for example, they will 
understand about putting healthy or unhealthy things Into their bodies and 
about keeping well. At an early age. It Is Important to Instill positive con- 
cepts and develop skills needed for making good decisions, coping, and establishing 
good relationships. 

Establishing a Base 

The challenge to educators and parents Is to try to keep children from 
using drugs In the first place. Educators have more influence In preventing 
children's future use and misuse than they ihlnk. 

The development of a healthy self-esteem Is In^portant In the early childhood 
years so that older or grown children can cope with decisions vfhen parents aren't 
around to make them. According to psychologist Erik Erikson (1983), an adult's 
self-esteem depends, to a significant degree, on the quality of his or her early 
childhood axperlence. Erlkson's basic premise Is that there Is a central problem 
or tension that a child experiences at each stage of development. Resolution of 
the problem, at the -appropriate stage of development, will better equip the child 
to cope when recurring problem situations emerge later In life. 

A recent report by the National Institute on Drug Abuse (1980), highlights^ 
this fin<*lng: "Low self-est«effl ....(was) found prior to the onset of drug use." 
Student' <lth high self-esteem were reported to do better academically, more 
likely 1/ make positive choices, respect the rights and feelings of others and 
«#ere confident In their own feelings of self-worth. Confidence enables children 
to say no to alcohol and other drugs. 

Erikson supports the correlation between academic achievement and self-esteem. 
"Children with superior Intelligence but low self-esteem do poorly In school while 
children of average Intelligence but high self-esteem can be unusually successful.*' 



1. "Parental Support as an Approach to Primary Prevention of Chemical Abuse«" 
St. Paul, HN; The Companies, 1980 

2. "Our Children's Self-Estecm," Florida Educator, Summer, I983, pp. 5*7 
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Curricultm Design 

The torlv Yeor* Preventlcn Currlcula-n l» designed around four prevention 
thtf^tsx (a) »elf-«w«rene$$. (b) decision muklng. (3) healthy living, and 
JnJ«««nl«tlon. tach theme becomes the nucleus of the "^^'i"'";*' 
I e Unouage development, social living, creative expression, '"f •wch 
sclinw/hMUh. Thlsdeslgn Is sho^n In a visurl schema (Figure 1) that Ident.- 
netaSd highlights the Interrelationship amonj the Instructional areas relative 
to the core theme (s). 

Figure 1 Thematic Design ^ 
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Oetlgn and Activities 

The Carly Curriculum provide* a Mmple of tctlvltle* for each 

cof.cept are* lUted In Figure 1. In each of t»>e four prevention concept* 
there are four actlvltle*. l.«. one for language arts, »«»«'«\»'^ 
creative expression, and •ath-sclence/health. This organizational design 
not only a-kes the teacher aware of the basic prevention concepts but 
Indicates -here they can be Integrated within the scope of the total 
curriculum. 

The activities Included are not ineant to be the en- all P"««*"«^;, 
rather a base upon which teachers can build and Include the many activities 
that are already part of their early childhood program. 
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Part Ill-Demonstration of Searctiing 



Note to presenters: If you have time, you may want to ask participants for 
topics they would like to see searched. In order to close use the following 
narrative. 



You should go to the library as soon as possible and try to search 
for topics of interest to you. You are more likely to find documents and 
Journal articles that are meaningful to you if you do your own 
searching. Your librarian can help you learn to use the system. Of 
course, if you do not have time to do your own searching, your librarian 
will see that your search is completed for you. 
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ERIC Awareness Workshop Evaluation Fornn 

Name (optional): 

School Name: ; . 

Asslgmnent (subjects, grade level, position, etc.) 

Have you ever used ERIC before today? _,YES _NO 

1. Rate the workshop In terms of the following statements by circling the appropriate number: 

a. The amount of new information you gained about ERIC. 

1 2 3 4 5 
(low) (high) 

b. The value of the workshop as a motivator to use the ERIC system. 

1 2 3 4 5 
(low) (high) 

c. Your overall understanding of the ERIC search procedure. 

1 2 3 4 5 
(low) (high) 

d. YOUR OVERALL RATING OF THE WORKSHOP. 

1 2 3 4 5 
(low) (high) 

2. What was the strongesi feature of the workshop? 



3. What was the weakest f eature of the workshop? 



4. Please describe how you plan to use the Information gained from this workshop. 
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